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THE maintenance of a national government without the aid of a 
standing force of armed men is an impossibility. 

A government cannot continue and exercise its functions within its 
own domain unless it is supported by a physical power superior to that 
which may be brought against it by disaffected subjects. Neither can 
it expect to preserve its territory against the attacks of foreign enemies, 
or protect its people against oppression abroad, unless it is provided 
with an armed force ready at all times for active service. 

These aphorisms are supported by the experience of all the govern- 
ments of modern times, both in the Old and the New World. The 
United States, at all events, has found no exception to their applica- 
tion. Jn her brief history she has found employment on repeated oc- 
casions for her standing forces both at home and abroad, in domestic 
disorders and in foreign wars. She began her history under the most 
favorable conditions possible, so far as her home relations were con- 
cerned. Her people were practically united in regarding the govern- 
ment they had established as the embodiment of all that was good and 
true and just in national government. If it had ever been possible for 
a government to exist and properly perform its functions within its 
own territory unaided by an armed force, the United States in its early 
days possessed all the conditions necessary for the maintenance of such 
government. 

But the fathers understood that the conditions which then existed 


could not possibly continue, and that differences of opinion, and oppo- 
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sition to the execution of law and the maintenance of order, would 
arise so long as human passions remained and men were constituted 
with differing powers of thought and action. They, therefore, wisely 
provided for a standing force of armed men on sea and on land, to sus- 
tain and perpetuate the government they had established. 

They were agreed as to the necessity for an armed force, and differed 
only in determining its numerical strength. The new government was 
poor and its resources limited.. A large force of regular troops was 
therefore impossible, however much it might have been desired. The 
situation admitted of a compromise, and this was finally effected by 
providing for a “small regular force and a well regulated militia.” 

A considerable number of the most prominent citizens of the new 
nation desired that as strong an armed force as possible should be 
maintained in order that the government might be able to operate ener- 
getically against hostile Indians, and at the same time be able to exert 
an appreciable moral force, by reason of the armed force behind it, in 
any foreign controversies that might arise. But the people still retained 
vivid recollections of the oppressions to which they and their fathers 
had been subjected by professional soldiers under the monarchical gov- 
ernments of the Old World, and while they recognized the necessity of 
maintaining an army, their experience as well as their poverty prompted 
them to make it as small as possible. 

It was somewhat remarkable that they should have been governed 
or influenced by this experience, since it must have appeared to them, 
upon reflection, that the conditions which existed between their own 
government and soldiers and the government and soldiers of the Old 
World were so essentially different that comparison was impossible. 
They could have recalled, if they had so desired, that the soldier whose 
acts had offended them in their homes beyond the sea was the product 
of a special training, possible only under a monarchical government ; 
that the soldier of the king and the soldier of the people had no attri- 
butes in common beyond the limited field of their profession ; and that 
the soldier of the king was simply an automaton that breathed and 
moved and fought the battles of -royalty without an idea of either jus- 
tice or personal responsibility. 

Such a soldier in the New World was an impossibility in the early 
days of the republic, and will, happily, in the nature of things, con- 
tinue to be an impossibility in free America for all time to come. The 
United States soldier is known among the people, and in the statutes 
which give him his office, as a vitizen, entitled to all the rights and 
burdened with all the duties and responsibilities of other citizens. It 
would be impossible for such a soldier to array himself, or to permit 
himself to be arrayed, against the interests of his fellow-citizens, their 
liberties, their government, or their homes. 

The policy of the fathers, in deciding upon a “small standing army 
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and a well regulated militia,” received the approval of the people at 
the time, and has since been commonly recognized as a fundamental 
theory in the political economy of the nation. Fortunately no foreign 
enemy has made his way across our borders or landed upon our shores 
since 1812 to put this theory to test, and the methods of 1887 con- 
cerning the maintenance of an armed force still prevail. 

In the mean time new conditions have overtaken the country and 
radical changes in its home and foreign relations have taken place. 
The United States has come into closer intercourse with the other na- 
tions of the world by reason of rapid and cheaper means of transpor- 
tation. The commerce of the New World with the Old has increased to 
marvelous proportions, and our merchants are in daily competition 
with those of other nations in all the great markets of the globe. Our 
population has increased at the rate of nearly a million of people each 
year, and rich cities and towns have sprung into existence on the sea- 
coast and in the interior. Farms and plantations have been opened, 
factories built, railroads extended, and the whole country from the sea 
to the mountains has been made tributary to the wants of mankind. 

While the country has thus advanced in importance and power, the 
numerical strength of the army has been but slightly increased, and 
the proportion of the armed forces to the population and the interests 
involved, which the fathers established, has long since been lost. If 
this proportion had been maintained, the strength of the army would 
now largely exceed its present maximum limit. 

But it is scarcely worth while to consider what the fathers thought 
necessary to do in the matter of their armed forces. They were con- 
fronted by conditions that no longer exist, and acted under impressions 
that no longer prevail. The question as it now presents itself in all 
its bearings, including the organization and strength of the army, can- 
not in any manner be regarded as solved by the acts or experiences of 
a new nation existing under exceptional conditions. The experience of 
older civilizations, it is evident, must in preference be consulted, and 
such modifications applied as the character of our government and our 
people and our relations with other nations seem to make necessary. 

Within a comparatively recent period the impression seems to have 
quite firmly fixed itself upon the public mind that our standing army 
is not strong enough, as at present constituted, to meet the demands that 
might possibly be made upon it. This view has found expression in 
numerous periodicals of the country and on many occasions in the 
public addresses of prominent men. These expressions would indicate 
a strong and growing desire for a change from the provincial army 
methods of the past to methods more in comport with the necessities 
and duties of a great nation. That the change indicated by these ex- ~ 
pressions can be effected without opposition is not probable. Conser- 
vatism, like the Pretorian Guard which “ruled behind the throne” in 
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the days of the Cesars, is firmly established in our own country behind 
public opinion, and will endeavor to control it in favor of past usages 
whether right or wrong. 

Fortunately the objections to the enlargement of the regular forces 
are not numerous, and outside of unreasonable prejudices are confined 
to a few salient propositions. The first and most prominent of these is 
based upon the theory that the existence of any considerable force of 
regular troops will always endanger the liberties of the people; the 
second affirms that the enlargement of the army would make neces- 
sary the imposition of burdensome taxation; and the third and last 
of those in common use asserts that the presence of an armed force 
affords the opportunity for the arbitrary control of local political affairs. 
These constitute the principal objections commonly offered to the in- 
crease of the peace establishment. 

The first objection is based almost entirely upon the experience of 
the people of a remote period under despotic governments, and receives 
but little support from the practices of modern times. But whatever 
may have occurred, or is still practiced in other countries by armed 
forces, it must be remembered that we have an entirely new soldier to 
deal with in the United States. We have given to the men who wear 
the nation’s uniform and bear its flag all the rights and privileges of 
other members of the nation, and we feel justified in the belief that a 
soldier so invested with the full citizenship of his country can be fully 
trusted with the liberties of the people. The soldier under such con- 
ditions, it is evident, is as much a part of “the people” as the citizen 
who does not bear arms, and is personally as much concerned that the 
free institutions of the country should continue. Indeed, the American 
soldier usually has a higher conception of patriotism and the value of 
the free institutions of his country than the private citizen, owing to 
the fact that these qualities, in the case of the soldier, are subjected to a 
much higher degree of cultivation. 

In considering the second objection, it must be admitted that the 
maintenance of a large number of public servants, whether in the 
military or civil service, has a tendency to impoverish a country, 
especially when the means to maintain such public service is obtained 
by direct taxation. In the United States, however, the soldier of the 
regular establishment and the volunteer in the service of the govern- 
ment are maintained from the revenue derived from duty laid upon 
imports. No direct tax has ever been levied for their maintenance 
since the union of the States, and probably none ever will be. The 
import duty from which the money required for their support is derived 
is laid heavily upon articles of luxury and with a sparing hand upon 
" the necessaries of life. Under this beneficent system the poor man 
contributes but little to the support of the armed forces of the nation, 
while he enjoys in common with other citizens whatever benefits may 
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arise from their employment. It is also worthy of consideration that 
an army which does not absorb the labor needed to operate the factories 
and cultivate the farms of a country is a means of prosperity rather 
than of poverty. France, for example, has never enjoyed so great 
prosperity as she has since her war with Prussia, maintaining in the mean 
time the largest armies ever marshaled in time of peace within her 
borders. Although her armies have been large, it is evident from her 
prosperous condition that they have not withdrawn needed labor from 
established industries, and that in affording employment for the unem- 
ployed and a market for the products of her factories and farms, they 
havé been the means of great benefit to her people. 

The third objection is not now worthy of consideration. There was 
a time, possibly, in the history of the country when the army might 
have been used in whole or in part for the accomplishment of purely 
political purposes, but that period has passed. The passage of the 
posse comitatus act, in 1868, removed the army entirely from the arena 
of politics, and limited its domestic employment to a very narrow field. 
It can no longer be used, if, indeed, it ever was used, as an instrument 
for the furtherance of the political ambition of individuals or the ac- 
complishment of impure political purposes. 

These answers to the objections commonly offered to the further in- 
crease of the regular forces are believed to be fair and reasonable and 
complete. 

If, in the good judgment of the representatives of the people, the 
enlargement of the national army is determined upon, its strength will 
doubtless be fixed at the lowest possible number consistent with the 
purposes for which an army should be maintained. As at present con- 
stituted, the regular establishment is far below the limit of safety for 
service either at home or abroad. Its insufficiency for home service 
was fully demonstrated by the experience of the country during the 
great railroad strike of 1894. During this insurrection, it will be 
remembered, the enforcement of the mandates of the Federal courts 
and the interstate act required the employment of every soldier that 
could be spared from other duties. If the strike had extended to all 
parts of our immense country, as was at one time feared, the insuffi- 
ciency of the Federal forces, in point of numbers, would have been still 
more apparent, and the apprehensions of grave disasters, commonly in- 
dulged in at the time, might have been fully realized. 

Fortunately the States are provided with a well-drilled force of 
organized militia, and ordinarily will be able to supplement the reg- 
ular troops if the Federal government needed their services. But it 
must not be lost sight of that the States may not always be in condition 
to spare their organized militia. During the railroad strike of 1894, 
several of the States had every available man of their armed forces in 
the field. This was the case also in Pennsylvania during. the Home- 
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stead troubles, and has been the case in other States on other occa- 
sions. 

But the employment of the regular forces in the domestic affairs of 
the nation is a question of minor importance in comparison with the 
necessity for their use in a contest with a foreign enemy. Our people 
will take care of themselves somehow against internal dissensions, and 
while the sacrifice of life and property may be great if a sufficient 
armed force is not at hand, the government will doubtless survive the 
disorder. In a contention, however, with a foreign foe more weighty 
considerations are involved. In such case defeat would mean more 
than the sacrifice of life and personal property. It would mean‘ the 
humiliation of the flag, the possible loss of territory, and the payment 
of vast money indemnities. It would mean the loss, possibly in one 
brief campaign, of more treasure than would have been necessary to 
maintain an army, for a century or more, large enough to have ren- 
dered defeat impossible. 

At several periods in the history of the country the question of 
fixing anew the strength of the army has been considered. Unfortu- 
nately, no general principle was ever adopted to govern in determining 
what force the army should have, and the decisions in each case were 
the result of chance rather than of an established policy. At the close 
of the war of 1812 the Congress called upon the Secretary of War, 
Hon. J. C. Calhoun, for his opinion as to the strength of the military 
peace establishment, having in view the “safety of the public service.” 
The reply of the Secretary is well worth considering in this connection. 
His views throughout are probably fully expressed in the following 
extract from his report: “The great and leading objects of a military 
establishment in peace,” he said, “ ought to be to create and perpetuate 
military skill and experience, so that at all times the country may have 
at its command a body of officers sufficiently numerous: and well in- 
structed in every branch of duty. . . . The leading principle in its 
formation ought to be that at the commencement of hostilities there 
should be nothing either to new model or to create.” 

At the close of the “reconstruction period,” the question of the 
strength of the peace establishment again came before the people, and 
was decided in favor of a small force, as on all previous occasions. 
Since that time the country has nearly doubled its population. Its 
foreign trade has grown to immense proportions, and the responsibili- 
ties of the government at home and abroad have correspondingly in- 
creased. No nation that has reached so exalted a position has ever been 
able for any extended period to avoid serious complications with other 
nations. It may, therefore, be properly regarded as a wise and patriotic 
duty to once more consider the question of increasing the strength of 


our regular army. 
In order to give necessary support to its contentions with any of 
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the small powers of the world, the United States might possibly require 
bat little preparation and need but a small regular force. In the case 
of a contention, however, with one of the great powers the conditions 
would be reversed, and extensive preparations and a large regular force 
would be necessary for success. Unfortunately the probabilities all 
point to a contention with one of the great powers rather than with 
one of the small ones, by reason of the larger interests involved. Ac- 
cepting Bishop Butler’s apothegm as true, that “the probabilities are 
the best guides in life,” the basis of all preparations for a foreign war 
should be made upon a possible contention with one of the great 
powers, especially with Great Britain, Germany, or France. 

Under existing conditions it would be unnecessary and possibly 
unwise for the United States to attempt the maintenance of a force of 
similar proportions to that maintained by either of the countries named. 
But it is evidently both wise and necessary that an army large enough 
to meet the first blow that either of those countries could inflict upon the 
United States should be created and maintained. This is not alone a 
wise and necessary precaution, but is a measure prompted by patriot- 
ism and the instincts of self-preservation. To ignore the necessity 
for such preparation is simply an exhibition of indifference to the 
future welfare of the country, or at best a blind trusting to luck. All 
of the great powers of Europe maintain large standing armies, and 
either of them could send a vast force upon our shores as rapidly as 
vessels could be found to transport it. Both England and France, 
with whom an armed controversy is more probable than with other 
countries, could at any time find in each of their home and colonial sea- 
ports sufficient shipping to transport an army of one hundred thousand 
men of all arms provided for a campaign of a month or more duration. 

This estimate is based upon the fact that the registered shipping of 
the countries named show that each is provided with the necessary 
means of ocean transportation for several such armies. In Great 
Britain some two thousand sailing vessels and about six thousand steam 
vessels are now registered under the “ Merchant Shipping Act,” possess- 
ing an aggregate of over two million tons burden. All of these ves- 
sels are not at all times available, but a considerable proportion can 
always be found in their home ports. 

“Since the days of steam,” says Colonel Anderson, of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, in an address delivered at Vancouver Barracks, “it has been 
as easy to ship an army across the Atlantic as it was for the Romans or 
the Crusaders to cross the Mediterranean. Let us take the most recent 
examples, In 1882 an army of thirty-one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-eight effectives were sent from England to Egypt. Besides men 
and officers, there were shipped six thousand one hundred and thirty- 
seven horses, one thousand one hundred and thirty-three wagons, sixty 
field guns, a siege train of fifty-four guns, pontoons, the hospital de- 
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partment, a movable railway, and water-tanks. The supply of ord- 
nance, forage, and rations was for two months. To ship the army 
proper with its field supplies one hundred and forty-four thousand tons 
were required. The transports were advertised for in July, and before 
the end of August the whole force was landed in Egypt, three thousand 
one hundred and sixty-five miles from Southampton. In our Civil War 
we shipped the Twenty-fifth Army Corps, of twenty-five thousand men, 
two thousand horses, its trains, artillery, and twelve days’ rations and 
forage, from Fort Monroe to the mouth of the Rio Grande, on fifty- 
seven small steamers of fifty-seven thousand tons, a rate of two tons 
per man. ‘Twenty steamers of three thousand tons would carry an 
infantry army corps across the Atlantic. Thirty would carry a cavalry 
division with a horse battery to each brigade. One hundred steamers 
of the largest class would carry our cavalry division, three infantry 
corps, with the usual proportion of artillery, making up an army of 
about one hundred thousand men, with one month’s supplies, across 
the Atlantic. Steamers now cross the Atlantic in six days, and the 
Pacific in fourteen. 

“This subject of sea transportation may become important to us, in 
cases where we may have to assume the offensive. We are far too 
wealthy a nation to stand on the defensive. With fifty billions of 
wealth to-day, increasing beyond all precedent, we cannot afford to let 
an enemy make war, support war, within our borders,” 

From the data given it seems evident that either Great Britain, 
Germany, or France could reach our shores with an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men within thirty days after declaration of war had 
been made. Voltaire was of the opinion that his readers would be 
wearied if he should make his descriptions too minute. Acting upon 
this valuable suggestion, the questions of convoying transport ships 
across the ocean and of landing troops upon our shores are not con- 
sidered. It will be remembered, however, that each of the great 
nations whom we now have in view is bountifully supplied with men- 
of-war ships, and that our unprotected sea-coast, extending from Passa- 
maquoddy Bay to the mouth of the Rio Grande, is more than two 
thousand miles in extent. 

To meet this great force and resist the first blow it might attempt 
would be the duty of the regular forces, assisted by the State troops. 
It would be extreme folly to oppose such an army with new levies of 
’ eitizen soldiery. Nothing short of a similar force of well trained and 
highly disciplined troops could be depended upon for a successful issue. 
It is true we would have the advantage of interior lines and defensive 
positions which in themselves would be worth many thousand fighting 
men. Possibly we might lessen the number of regular troops required 
in view of these advantages, and attempt the task with one-half the 
number of the enemy, trusting to the State troops and earth works to 
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make up for the other half. This would be a dangerous experiment 
and might possibly result disastrously, but in the present temper of 
our law-makers it would probably be the extreme limit of the exten- 
sion we might expect as a preparatory measure. 

But are we always to stand upon the defensive? We invaded 
Canada in 1812, and crossed the Mexican boundary in 1846. Possibly 
the occasion may again some time arise for an aggressive war, to 
maintain the rights of our citizens abroad, to preserve our national 
honor, to prevent encroachments upon our territory, or to maintain the 
doctrine enunciated by President Monroe in 1822. Our people demand 
a “vigorous foreign policy.” They are accustomed to employ brave 
words on this subject, but they have so far failed to provide the means 
to give their words value or force. With our small land and naval 
forces the assertions of a “vigorous foreign policy,” on our part, can 
only be regarded beyond our borders as a little pleasantry in speech, 
and not as a matter for serious consideration. We have some sixty 
armed vessels and twenty-five thousand regular land forces to employ 
in carrying out a “ vigorous foreign policy,” while France has about 
two hundred armed vessels and over half a million of trained 
troops. Germany has about eighty armed vessels, and an army of 
nearly half a million of men. Great Britain has over three hundred 
armed vessels, and a force of some two hundred thousand highly-trained 
troops. In view of these facts our brave enunciations of a “ vigorous 
foreign policy,” if publicly made by the government, would be received 
by the great powers of the world as meaningless rodomontade upon 
our part, and borne with as vaporings of a purely Pickwickian 
character. 

It is evident that our existing regular force is insufficient for either 
offensive or defensive purposes against our most probable foreign 
enemies. The wars of the future, it is generally conceded, will be 
short, sharp, and decisive. An invading force such as would probably 
be landed upon our shores, if war was declared against us by one of the 
great powers, could not. be immediately successfully resisted by our 
present regular forces and the State troops. A large area of country 
would be overrun, vast injury to property accomplished, and immense 
tribute collected before the enemy could be successfully opposed. 
Neither could our present force at once enter the territory of our neigh- 
bors. Both Mexico and Canada, the latter aided by British troops, 
could meet our army at the border with vastly preponderating numbers ° 
of well-trained and highly-disciplined troops. 

New levies cannot now be depended upon for immediate effective 
work as formerly. The day of victories for the new soldier is past. 
A new era has been fully inaugurated in which magazine rifles, machine 
guns, smokeless powder, and extended order have taken the place 
of the ponderous methods of the past, and long, patient training of 
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the missile soldier has become necessary to make him useful and 
effective. 

Our very weakness in trained fighting men invites opposition and 
attack. The peace of Europe has been preserved for years by the main- 
tenance of large armies.’ Had such armies not existed in France and 
Germany and elsewhere, war would long since have been inevitable. 
The expense of maintaining these armies has been great, but in con- 
sideration of the outpouring of blood and treasure they have averted, 
they may justly be regarded as the means of great economy. 

It is evident that our army must be increased if we would hold our 
place with honor among the great powers of the world. The national 
safety demands that an army of at least fifty thousand men should be 
speedily created and hereafter constantly maintained. 


H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Captain Fifteenth Infantry. 





CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


Mr. METRIKIN had received a thirty days’ leave of absence, mainly 
on account of a recent invention of his, to place which before the 
public needed only some man of means, shrewd enough to know his 
own interest. 

It was an arrangement of folding rulers with axial slides and cen- 
tral arms, inserted scales, etc., which served to compute amounts, 
measure distances, and indicate time all at once, being a sort of com- 
bination of clock, goniometer, and abacus. We regret that we cannot 
be more definite in our description on account of the readiness of some 
folks to rob other people of the profit of their brain labor, even when 
secured by patent. 

Colonel Peppercorn said he thought it was very ingenious. The 
quartermaster could see only one difficulty about the thing: he did not 
believe that anybody except Metrikin himself could properly manipu- 
late it. . 

The adjutant, wiping his spectacles, took a good look at the appa- 
ratus, and advised the inventor to sell it to the first bidder and not be 
too particular about the price. 

These comments did not disturb the serenity of Mr. Metrikin in 
the slightest. He knew that most people are dull and the rest envious, 
and took his departure with a heavy bundle and a light heart. 

Lieutenant Straightedge had never felt perfectly satisfied with the 
results of their investigations into the effects physical and mental of 
“spiritus frumenti” taken in reasonable quantities and in a philosophi- 
cal way, and he determined to improve the absence of his room-mate 
by carrying on the experiment under such precautions as would render 
the trial innocuous to himself and all government property in view, and 
yet carried out thoroughly enough to enable him to arrive at intelligent 
conclusions. 

He would, he thought, prepare for the first evening three moderate 
toddies, and if that left things in an indeterminate condition, four for 
the next night; and five for the night following would certainly settle 
the question if, in his case, the influences set in motion tended to good 
or evil. 

Nine o’clock P.M. generally removes any doubt about interruption 
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from visitors, or at least did in those days, when tattoo meant some- 
thing more than the attendance of a bugler. 

At nine, then, Mr. Straightedge, finding himself unmolested, made 
up the drinks and set them aside for half-hourly consumption, while 
he looked up certain extracts and other papers to be copied into the 
company order-book, that being part of the work duly allotted him in 
his educational course by the company commander. 

If the practice of medicine may justly be defined as putting drugs 
of which you know little into bodies of which you knew less, the same 
may more justly be affirmed of the use of intoxicants. 

Different men under the same treatment, and even the same man at 
different times, may become dull or witty, sick or’ lively, morose or 
hilarious, actual trial only can tell which, but it is fortunate that in the 
large majority of cases the sure consequence is headache and indigestion. 

Biting epigrams, however, sermons that comforted and sermons 
that menaced, eloquent paragraphs and blunders more than Hibernian 
have all flowed out of the same bottle, but from different mouths, and 
Straightedge was perhaps excusable for some curiosity as to which of 
these consequences was to be worked out in his case. 

Keats, claret and St. Agnes’s Eve; Byron, gin and Don Juan; 
Blackstone, port and the Commentaries, which of all these shall it be? 

Well, the first drink simply found and left him in a speculative 
mood,still comfortably sitting in his chair with no temptation to either 
preach, sing, or pray. 

The second produced no change except to make him more comfort- 
able and more speculative, and the only effect of the third and last 
tumbler for that evening was apparently to originate a desire that 
somebody would drop in for a little intelligent conversation. 

But nobody came, and Straightedge voted the whole thing, like 
Lord Denman, to be a mockery, a delusion, and a snare, and he deter- 
mined to write Metrikin a letter and tell him so. 

It seemed to him a matter for congratulation if not of compliment 
that he had stood the venture so well. The consequences were, so far, 
in marked contrast to the wild wandering and absurd vagaries of his 
more vivacious room-mate. 

Straightedge was, however, surprised at the ease with which he 
wrote. He covered page after page with a celerity and freedom most 
unusual, From the days of boyhood up composition had ordinarily 
been for him a task, and he was as slow and deliberate with his pen as 
an ox at the plow. 

But now ideas and ink flowed forth with a smooth exuberance that 
made the business a pleasure, and having learned with whom Metrikin 
was stopping in the city, he told him a long story about a class-ring, 
until he was stopped at last more from a lack of paper than topic, and 
he looked about for further occupations. 
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There was the order-book,—just the thing. He could make the 
various entries and call Metrikin’s attention to it after his return as a 
further proof of the harmonious and rational working of all his fac- 
ulties, and so more clearly establish his position that with a man of 
good business habits and self-control a drink or two did no harm. 
It was only flighty and shallow people who made fools of themselves 
on such occasions. 

He picked up his voluminous letter, folded it, and indorsed upon 
the back the proper address, even sealed it with the class-ring of which 
he had been writing. Then, every step of the process seeming after- 
wards to be stamped upon his recollection, he carefully deposited the 
letter in the box just outside the door. He noted, in moving about the 
room, a sense of largeness and freedom, with an inclination to step high, 
which amused him, and which possibly grew out of a slightly quickened 
circulation, but nothing more. 

Taking the order-book in hand, he went to work and recognized 
unmistakably that he was doing it well and with a precision and com- 
pleteness that could not fail to secure the approbation of his company 
commander, even if he were hard to please. 

But at last he became conscious that the exhilaration of the evening 
was passing off, and he regretted that he had been so unnecessarily 
careful about the toddies. He might have prepared one or two more 
with perfect safety. He was half disposed to get out the stuff and 
fix up another batch. 

And the last thing he remembered was, as he sat there considering 
the question, that he began to be very sleepy. The table and the 
room presented an appearance of great disorder: he would put every- 
thing to rights first and then go to bed. 

It was somewhere about ten o’clock the next day when Mr. Straight- 
edge, dreaming that he was prone on the ground with his face plunged 
into the spring that burst out of the hill-side back of the house where 
he was born, finally opened his eyes and began the process of waking 
up. 

To begin with, he discovered that he had on his overcoat and was 
outside the bed. He knew that the night before he had undressed 
himself with the greatest care, folding up and laying to one side the 
various articles in daily use. 

How was it, then, that the process should have stopped short with 
one leg? That limb was as it should be, but the other remained in 
full marching order, with the integuments attached that belonged to 
its naked companion. The parallel of “My son John” was good, 
but did not go half far enough. 

Then he distinctly recollected blowing out the lamp, but there it 
was burning reproachfully away in the sunlight. 

And, lakes and waterfalls, how thirsty he was! Getting into the 
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empty half of his day gear, he started for the water-bucket. It had 
a cocoanut dipper, and as long as Mr. Straightedge lived he never 
forgot how good the contents of that dipper tasted, filled and drained 
and filled to drain again. In his movements he felt a considerable 
lack of co-ordination and a disposition to progress in a sort of cork- 
screw fashion, very unlike himself and hard to understand. 

But he got back to bed and tried to collect his faculties. One after 
another the events of the evening came straggling into memory, and 
how was it that so many of the things that he was certain he had done 
had somehow since got themselves undone? Who had relit the lamp? 
Who had so awkwardly arranged the contents of his table? There 
was the inkstand balanced on the top of a gilt-edged and morocco- 
bound volume of “ British Poets,” and over at the other side was a 
toppling pile of books, some open and some shut. 

And whose ingenious hostility had inverted the furniture, the 
lounge standing on end in one corner and the rocking-chair that be- 
longed there lying helpless on its back where the lounge ought to be? 
Was it Featherfoot, or anions or Boomer who had so presumed 
upon his good nature ? 

The exact condition of things in this world at any given time as 
seen by one man is never duplicated by another. It is a bad copy 
only, with much left out and not a little interpolated. 

Even the same man in his mature years, after hunting out some 
literary treasure of his childhood known by him to have been a portly 
octavo, never gets over his disgust at finding it a mean, miserable 
duodecimo, and with a shrinkage of interior entertainment similar to 
that of form. 

But in these latitudes, so far from Cotopaxi and pronunciamentos, 
we may reasonably expect upon getting up in the morning to find 
furniture and rulers as we left them the night before. True, wonder- 
ful things visit us in the glimpses of the moon, marvels of explanations 
and jewels of expression that all vanish as we wake and no more come 
at our calling, or if we would fetch our sleep-born 


‘‘ Treasures home, 
The poor unsightly, noisome things 
Have left their beauty on the shore” 


of the dreams where we picked them up. 

No, it won’t do to insist that all inner conviction demands an outer 
reality. Throughout the evening to the time of Straightedge’s retire- 
ment he had a clear-cut, positive knowledge of all that had occurred,— 
the letter, the composition of the order-book, the orderly arrangement 
of the room and its contents. They were all of a piece, and all 
accomplished, so he would have sworn, with more than ordinary ease 
and exactness, in spite of the toddies, and the morning’s revelations 
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could only be the mischief of some festive interloper with more leisure 
than sense. 

Straightedge admitted that his head was a little heavy and that the 
whole of the digestive tract felt as if it had been vesicated, but plenty 
of cold water and rough towels restored him somewhat; and fortu- 
nately it was Saturday, and he resolved upon a long tramp through the 
pines, possibly over to the ponds, if required to bring him up to the 
proper physical tone. Then he would begin the investigation of the 
night’s disturbance of his movables and fix the responsibility. 

The necessity, growing more and more imperative, of fresh air and 
exercise prevented any greater delay than might pull down the lounge 
and set up the easy-chair, in order not to furnish chance visitors with 
any unjust inferences as to midnight revelry as far as he was con- 
cerned. 

The ponds and the pines were effectual, and the lieutenant came 
back ready for an effort at lunch,—meeting with Featherfoot by the 
way, who, to the watchful eye of Straightedge, presented convincing 
signs of guilty participation in the disorder of his premises. 

There was a bitterness in the.coffee and sandwiches which almost 
inclined him to reprimand the cook, but he let it pass. And the more 
he reflected upon the problem before him the thicker grew the mystery, 
especially the incongruous toilet. How could he have been surprised 
by sleep with the process of bodily denudation arrested at the half- 
way point? If three toddies brought that about, would six have sent 
him to bed “ present for duty equipped”? Reasoning by analogy in- 
dicated such a result, and that was Straightedge’s favorite method of 
gaining knowledge. It might be worth trying, but here at hand was 
the order-book. It could surely show for itself the consecutiveness 
and coherency of his ideas while under the inspiration of three toddies 
only. 

If anybody had entered the room half an hour afterwards they 
would have found the lieutenant in his chair, still frowning at the 
opposite wall, where the stains of Metrikin’s bottle of brandy lingered 
like a coronal round the face of the new clock that looked down with 
such a complacent stare, so Metrikin fancied, at his own calamities. 

One look at the order-book was enough. It had fallen to the floor 
and lay there, happily back upward. Not a sentence, hardly even a 
date, of the previous evening’s performance was legible. It was not 
regular in its irregularity. The writing was a scrawl that, in no known 
alphabet, meandered over the page with neither beginning, middle, nor 
end. 

Here and there a name or a figure strove to stand out of the wil- 
derness “‘ coldly correct and critically dull,” but only served to bring 
into clearer manifestation the hopeless vagrancy and utter confusion of 
all the rest. 
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But, bad as it was, that had ceased to trouble Straightedge. The 
letter—oh, the letter—written to Metrikin and mailed. Perhaps it 
was still in the box. No, indeed. Then it must be in the adjutant’s 
office, exposed to the curious eyes of both officers and men. 

Straightedge went over there. Nobody was in, and no letter was 
visible. He began to take comfort in the thought that the farther it 
wandered the less likely would it be brought home to him. But, 
again, the worst possible that could happen would be an address 
distinctive enough to carry the thing into Metrikin’s hands, 

And, then, each step of its manufacture was so painfully clear in 
memory,—how he wrote it, sheet after sheet, folded it up, found the 
direction, sealed it, and sealed it, too, with his own ring. Great Scott ! 
the ring is missing! What could have become of that? 

The situation was too complicated for any patient reflection. For- 
tunately, he stumbled against the order-book, and that suggested a 
present duty. It was a trifle, to be sure. The excision of a leaf or 
two and the preparation of others made no great job, and the break 
could be explained even to so particular a man as the captain by an 
accident in transcription, a smear of ink, or a blunder in the copy. 

But, no doubt, with a bottle handy there would have been another 
clock immolated to the angry annoyance with which Straightedge heard 
it strike the hour and thought of Metrikin’s enjoyment of that cursed 
epistle. “It only goes to show,” he muttered, “ what an ass a man is 
to commit himself to paper, anyhow.” The spoken word may be for- 
gotten and can be denied, but the autograph! From the correspond- 
ence of a martyred King Charles to the “ Yo el Rey” of Don Philip, 
it fixes for all time one as false and faithless and the other as a bigoted 
brute. 

Straightedge gloomily turned to the repair of the order-book. It 
might be called for at any hour, and it behooved him to have it in 
presentable shape. 

The next Monday a visit to the post-office failed to furnish any in- 
formation. There was a board there nailed to the wall just inside the 
rail with a criss-cross of red tape tacked on the surface. Into this it 
was the custom to stick whatever was thrown out for defective address 
or retained as “uncalled for.” A very slight inspection showed that 
the Metrikin letter was not among any of these advertised anomalies. 

And yet if it partook of the graphic character of the rest of his 
labors on that fatal night, it continued to be a wonder how it could 
have passed the postmaster. 

The hope was reasonable that it would terminate in the dead-letter 
office, but Straightedge reflected with much uneasiness upon the sagacity 
of the clerks of that institution. Was not a letter for “ Lootnut Strat- 
aige, Brancas Borax,” promptly forwarded to him at that station in the 
land of flowers? And he was familiar with classic instances of detec- 
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Wood And 
John Mass. 
with his flourishes in the order-book. 

And what possible excuse could he offer for inclosing his ring to 
Metrikin? ‘Would not this explain the loss of the letter? The ring 
must have been evident enough to any carrier, and the temptation to 
secure it a strong one. 

There was an association of ideas that perhaps might have drawn 
the lost ring in its train, for Metrikin’s address was “Care of B. C. 
Kennington.” Now, this individual had been a classmate of Straight- 
edge, limited so to speak, for he was one of those able men for whom 
four years at the Academy is a waste of time. Therefore they often 
anticipate the regular term and content themselves with only one, two, 
or at the utmost three years, in proportion to their vivacity. 

The class-ring belonging to Mr. Straightedge had for its device a 
triangular pile of balls with the legend, “ We separate for service.” 

Mr. Kennington felt a little delicate about wearing this, and having 
been a very general favorite among all his old comrades, some of whom 
he waylaid on their graduating leave with a dinner at the St. Nicholas, 
they presented him in due time with a ring for himself. The device 
was a pile of balls minus the top one and the legend, “ Not lost but 
gone before.” This story, in fact, had formed the main topic of the 
letter which Straightedge thought he had written to Metrikin with such 
polished dexterity, though he was now willing to admit that his inten- 
tions would seem to have been carried out as poorly as those of Coleridge 
for his magnum opus,—“ The Logosophia.” 

Straightedge was the committee whom the class had charged with 
the execution of their project, and he was inclined to think that in all 
this there had been enough of suggestion—taken together with the 
third toddy—to explain the disappearance of his ring. It was not so 
very reasonable an inference, but then, reason was the last thing to be 
looked for apparently in the phenomena of that remarkable evening. 

It had occurred to Mr. Penwiper that Straightedge for several days 
had been dull and moody, and as it was one of the duties of the regi- 
mental adjutant to aid with his advice and experience the subalterns of 
the command, and do his level best to maintain harmonious relations 
all around, he concluded to drop in and, if occasion offered, administer 
a little comfort. 

The only trouble was that Straightedge did not smoke, did not 
drink, did not know one card from another, and had the credit of 
devoting most of his time to abstruse investigations into the behavior 
of those outcast quantities that are in mathematics what Mugwumps 
are elsewhere,—they bolt the regular ticket. 

So there was little in common between the two men, but a mighty 


resolve on Penwiper’s part not to be wanting in any emergency where 
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a fraction of the regiment appeared to be sorrowful, desolate, and 
oppressed. 

Straightedge, with his feet on the table and the rest of his body as 
required thereby, was still counting the days till Metrikin’s return and 
puzzling out the proper movements in the campaign to follow, when 
Penwiper knocked at the door, 

The adjutant did not expect a very pleasant half-hour, but had 
prepared to put the conversation on a high plane at once by reading up 
a few examples of how to calculate the distances to an invisible object 
over an impracticable country. 

Straightedge though, with all the celerity of suspicion, jumped to 
the inference that Mr. Penwiper had withdrawn the missing letter from 
the custody of the mail orderly on account of its abnormal guise, and 
would now probably bring it to the notice of Metrikin’s room-mate, 
with the intimation that if his laundress wished to communicate with 
the absent officer, the direction, at all events, had better be inscribed by 
a moderately qualified penman. 

So to oil the wheels of the transaction and to make things easy, 
Straightedge, reflecting that there was whisky in the cupboard, pro- 
duced it and invited the adjutant to help himself. 

Mr. Penwiper threw himself back in his chair and shut both eyes, 
in order to eliminate any possibility of visual deception. Then opening 
them suddenly and finding Straightedge present and the bottles and the 
glasses still on the table, he begged to be excused. 

The shock of surprise was passed over to Straightedge, who had 
felt sure that Mr. Penwiper could always be counted upon to take a 
drink anywhere and at any time, which shows how crude his notions 
were respecting a veteran like the adjutant, whose experience was 
varied and extensive. 

He had early learned to drink on principle and to indulge in no 
chances. Knowing that Straightedge himself was teetotal, he rightly 
had no confidence in his whisky, but did not propose to do anything 
more than firmly decline what was mistakenly offered. 

By taking care to introduce your stomach to good company always, 
you will save it the necessity of ever quarreling with parasites and 
interlopers. We do not vouch for the correctness of Mr. Penwiper’s 
views, but it is right that he should be correctly presented to the reader. 
He admitted the danger of the drinking habit, but thought it grew out 
of the tendency to increase in a geometrical ratio, from which he 
shielded himself by never exceeding in number or amount his regular 
ration of three drams daily, and that always of liquor the pedigree of 
which was as pure and trustworthy as anything round Boston Common 
—as it used to be. 

So the interview was a little constrained, Straightedge being nervous 
and expectant, Penwiper dignified and cautious. 
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Finally, the latter, discovering no inclination to discuss topography, 
ventured an inquiry after Mr. Metrikin and his machine, leading up, 
so Straightedge guessed, to an opportunity for his disclosure. He 
undertook an explanation of the merits of the chrono-numero-distance 
meter, but it was labored, and Penwiper kindly helped him out by re- 
marking that a man might as well eat a bill of fare for a dinner as to 
rely for knowledge of a thing upon its description. 

“Tt’s like making the catalogue do for a picture-gallery,” said the 
adjutant. This roused the diagraphic faculty in Straightedge, and the 
two lost. their reserve finally in a discussion upon the. merits of what 
might be called kindergarten methods in education. 

When the adjutant took his departure his host drew a long breath of 
relief and fell to studying the probable motive of a visit from that official. 

A few days later, to his astonishment, he received an invitation’ to 
dinner with Colonel Peppercorn. It almost frightened him, for he was 
growing more and more morbid over his recent adventure and the cer- 
tainty that it was the gossip of the garrison. 

Like most men. who prefer study to society and whose life runs on 
with little to break up its sameness beyond a new book or revelation of 
levity in the iceman, small events assume large proportions. 

The merchant, retired on the fortune taken over his counter, with 
nothing more to do but sit in his easy-chair and watch the fire; the 
student absorbing record and incident and seeking to digest his ac- 
quisitions into some form of expression, both forget how large the 
world is, and if a puff of smoke comes out of the chimney the mil- 
lionaire groans, “Oh, dear, such are the crosses I have every day to 
bear!” as is written of one of Wesley’s rich parishioners; and the 
scholar ranks the rustle of a mouse in his study as great a calamity as 
the roar of a battle to a continent. 

So Straightedge, far too busy with himself and his fancies, was con- 
vinced that the whole post must be familiar with the Metrikin letter 
and the store of conclusions to be drawn from its appearance. The 
colonel’s invitation actually made him shiver. That gentleman of 
course must know what everybody else knew, that Straightedge had 
indulged in a private bat at his quarters, in which condition he had 
indited to his chum a communication the simple address of which was 
proof positive of his terrible fall from virtue. His striker was in 
hospital, but the last time he saw him Straightedge was sure that the 
man had heard the whole story, for his face, which usually had no more 
expression than a dishcloth, then wore a strange smile of superiority, as 
though his own surfeits were only a transgression common to himself 
and the lieutenant, while the enlisted men generally, if they still con- 
tinued to salute him, did so with just a suggestion of familiarity, as if 
they would say, “ Oh, yes, we know him ; he goes to bed mellow and gets 
up dry just as some of us do.” 
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Straightedge might have consoled himself with the assurance that 
the dinner at the colonel’s would be nice, but fastidiousness about such 
things he regarded as unsoldierly, nor was there any way out of the 
appointment except by an untruth or a discourtesy, which he consid- 
ered as more unsoldierly still. 

He went in great discomfort, but found no guests except himself, 
the adjutant, and the quartermaster. It was just a party of four, and 
yet his worst anticipations hardly came up to the reality. He kept 
himself well in hand, looking for more or less banter from every quar- 
ter, and it would have been a little singular if he had not found what 
he expected. 

He made sure he was in for it when, modestly declining the wine, 
he incurred a mild reproof from Mr. Penwiper, who added that a gen- 
tleman who kept Deckerton’s whisky for private consumption ought 
to find ’32 sherry harmless, 

The colonel held up both hands. “ Deckerton! he don’t drink 
Deckerton, surely !” 

“Yes, I’m afraid he does,’ said Mr. Penwiper, very sorrowfully, 
—“T’m afraid he does.” 

Mr. Straightedge was blushing furiously and blessed the waiter, 
who gave him a chance to help himself to another potato,—they were 
always served at the colonel’s in their jackets, unbuttoned, and looked 
like white roses. 

“ Deckerton will do for exterior application, perhaps, but,” con- 
tinued the colonel, “three drinks of it would have turned John Adams 
into a Democrat and driven Bishop White.to petty larceny ; no doubt 
Mr. Straightedge keeps it for liniment. I think I heard you were 
troubled with rheumatism.” 

“ Not often,” replied the lieutenant ; “and I make no use of liquor 
—ah—ah—except in an experimental way—ah 

“ Just my case,” interrupted Penwiper. “ Experiments systemati- 
cally undertaken and with materials properly selected will—will——” 

“Secure the happiness of mankind?” suggested the quartermaster. 

“No, no; investigation is the only road to truth; that’s the point 
I wish to bring out.” 

“Or in order to know that it’s vile stuff I must drink Deckerton’s 
rum.” 

“ Exactly ; in that way alone will Deckerton get justice.” 

“ And I get a headache.” 

“Yes, there’s no sin in the first headache; guilt begins with the 
second.” 

“Tf off the same sample.” 

“Gentlemen, you'll be mired in theological swamps directly,” said 
the colonel. “We know nothing about the origin of evil,—it is our 
business to overcome evil with good,” and the colonel filled his glass. 
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Straightedge being already in a mood to find allusions to the order- 
book and the Metrikin letter anywhere from Bullion’s Grammar to the 
Congressional Globe, it is no wonder that in the midst of talk of this 
nature he felt he was furnishing sport for the table. He did not stop 
to reason upon the improbability of the supposition, but the heat of 
his annoyance rose higher and higher until at present he was very near 
the danger-point. 

Then the conversation gradually drifted off to other subjects, suffi- 
ciently remote to ease the tension for a while, when the colonel suddenly 
turned to him, saying, “ By the way, Mr. Straightedge, I have a piece 
of news for you. They want an officer for a short time at-department 
head-quarters for topographical duty,—somebody that’s handy with pen 
and ruler and who can calculate as well as write. How would you like 
the detail ?” 

The lieutenant looked up, and the colonel caught a flash of the eyes 
that he could not possibly construe as evidence of delight. ‘‘ Not at 
all, sir; not at all,” was the rather abrupt response. 

“T suspect,” observed the adjutant, “that Mr. Straightedge has a 
large interest in the Metrikin metre, and feels that in the coming rush 
of orders he will have as much as he can attend to.” 

“Of course, of course; I had forgotten all about that apparatus,” 
replied Colonel Peppercorn. 

The lieutenant denied any claim to what glory or profit might grow 
out of the invention, and thought there could be no worse place for its 
favorable start than a department head-quarters. 

“ Worse place?” queried the quartermaster. 

“Certainly, conservatism is the strongest always in the highest 
stations; Christianity began with the fishermen, not with the chief 
priests. It was more than three hundred years getting from the car- 
penter’s shop to the palace.” 

“Yes, but morals and mechanics are very different things. People 
that won’t keep the ten commandments even now are prompt to buy 
the latest device in corsets or razor-strops.” 

“But the English weavers took to Wesleyanism much more 
eagerly than to the new spinning-frame.” This was an interruption 
of the colonel’s, 

“Well,” replied Straightedge, “the average military man is an 
exception. He holds to the ways of the fathers, and is always kicked 
into improved means and methods by the toe of the enemy’s boot.” 

“ Ah, how do you account for the ‘ enemy’s buot’?” triumphantly 
rejoined Mr. O’Quills. 

“We are getting into the history of origins again,” said the 
colonel, giving Mr. Straightedge a chance to gather himself. “To 
my notion every good thing cometh from above; always as the old 
systems seem to die out in dust and ashes some Prometheus steals 
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a bit of the heavenly fire and lights the cinders into new life and 
warmth,” 

“ Well,” pensively remarked the adjutant, “the discussion is get- 
ting too classical for me; I shouldn’t know Prometheus from Vice- 
President Tyler.” 

“Good ; in his case stick to the vice,” muttered Colonel Pepper- 
corn, who was an old-fashioned Whig. 

“Prometheus may bring down the fire,” remarked Straightedge, 
“but he starts the blaze from below.” 

“ Now, gentlemen, we will go into the library, and as it is.a little 
chilly I will call the only Prometheus available in this vicinity to 
kindle a fire, and please notice how he does it.’’ 

They grouped themselves round the hearth, and shortly afterwards 
the colonel’s man appeared with a handful of pine wood and a box- 
shovel of Jive coals. The wood he carefully arranged in the grate and 
then spread the coals on the top. 

In a moment the flame burst out and burned away merrily amidst 
a general laugh, while the colonel gravely passed the cigars. 

But the clouds gathered over Straightedge thicker than ever, for 
the quartermaster went on to say there was every probability of get- 
ting two mails daily as soon as northern connections were established 
through the Junction. 

“ A pity we could not get another postmaster.” 

“There is already some talk about a change.” 

“ Why, old Deckerton is very obliging.” 

“Very careless, too.” 

“Yes, he showed the mail orderly a letter which he could make 
nothing of, he said; picked it out of a pile in the corner, mailed, so he 
thought, more than a week ago.” 

‘“* T’ve missed nothing myself.” 

All this made Straightedge very anxious, and he determined to get 
hold of the letter in question as soon as possible. He did not smoke, 
and could therefore more readily excuse himself. The three gentlemen 
he left behind were not disposed to undertake his formal dissection as 
is the manner with departed guests, but the adjutant sighed as he 
thought how manifestly the furtive consumption of Deckerton’s rum 
was corrupting the young fellow in content and manner. The quar- 
termaster thought the best thing that could happen to him would be 
an early marriage and a large family, while the colonel excused all 
peculiarities by the well-known corrosive effect that too great devotion 
to mathematics is sure to produce in its victims. 

As for Straightedge, while he labored homeward his heart was in 
his boots, mainly because it could get no farther. No sooner had he 
formed a theory to account satisfactorily for his perplexities than some 
new incident rudely tipped it over and left it helpless as an inverted beetle. 
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He felt that for a man of good character,and capacity, with inten- 
tions of the purest sort and highest aim, he was cruelly and unjustly 
treated by circumstances beyond his control. 

He could hardly make up his mind to wait until morning before 
visiting the postmaster. As he entered the hall-way of his quarters 
there before him stood, as usual, the empty mail-box, the source of all 
his woes, but looking bigger and blacker than ever. Straightedge 
stopped and fairly shook his fist at it. The hinged cover lay back not 
quite against the wall, as it rubbed a little on the door-casing against 
and outside of which the box was fastened. ; 

It seemed to meet.him with such a malicious grin that he put up his 
hand and threw down the lid with a bang that echoed like a mocking 
laugh up and down the stair-way. He did not interview the postmaster 
that night or the next morning. 

As the lid fell over on the box there fell with it a letter, back up- 
ward, and there, still clinging to the seal, was his lost class-ring 
sparkling in the lamplight. 

The next forenoon Mr. Straightedge walked over to the office and 
said,— 

“Colonel, I should have expressed to you my thanks for your 
kindness in thinking of me for the detail you spoke of yesterday ; but 
the fact is, no detail whatever could tempt me away from the pleasure 
of serving under your command.” 

The colonel bowed and said he was just going to drive over to the 


Junction and would be glad to take Mr. Straightedge along. 
H. W. C. 
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THE TRAFALGAR CAPTAINS? 


In 1847, forty-two years after the battle of Trafalgar, and thirty-two 
years after the conclusion of the long war with France, it was for the 
first time decided to issue medals to surviving officers (other than post- 
captains), and to seamen and marines who had served in certain en- 
gagements and boat-actions between the years 1793 and 1840 in- 
clusive. To facilitate the establishment of claims, three flag-officers 
of distinction and experience were instructed by the Admiralty to pre- 
pare a list of the various affairs which were deemed worthy of medals ; 
and this list was duly published in 1849, and for many years subse- 
quently, as an appendix to the official Navy List. It professed to 
specify not only the nature and date of the actions, but also the names 
of the vessels concerned in them, and of the officers commanding the 
vessels at the time. 

The three flag-officers possessed every apparent qualification for the 
work of drawing up the list with accuracy. The senior, Admiral Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B., vice-admiral of the United Kingdom, 
had himself served all through the war, and, indeed, long before the 
commencement of it, and had participated in many of the great actions, 
including the capture of the “‘ Tamise” and of the “ Immortalité,” and 
the brilliant duel with the “Sewolod.” The second member of. the 
committee was Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, then 
K.C.B. He, too, had fought throughout the war, and had shared in 
Bridport’s action, the battle of the Nile, Trafalgar, and the forcing of 
the Dardanelles. The third and junior member was Rear-Admiral Sir 
James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., who had entered the navy in the 
first year of the war, and had assisted at Bridport’s action, the battle 
of St. Vincent, etc. Among them the three officers had to their credit 
no fewer than one hundred and eighty-one years of service, eighty-five 
years of that service having been on full pay ; so that their experience, 
for the purpose in hand, could scarcely have been equaled by that of 
any other three men then living. In addition to that experience, they 
had at their disposal all the documents, such as captains’ letters and 
ships’ books, in possession or under control of the nation. And yet 


1 Reprinted from London Nineteenth Century, by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers. 
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they perpetrated the most extraordinary mistakes, For my immediate 
purpose allusion to one of these only will suffice. 

The first full account, drawn up from the professional point of 
view, that appeared in England concerning the victory of Trafalgar 
was printed in the number of the Naval Chronicle issued at the end of 
November, and dated November, 1805. No rews whatsoever of the 
action had been received in this country until] the 6th of the month ; 
Blackwood, with further information, did not arrive until the ‘27th; 
and although the Naval Chronicle, to which Nelson himself had been 
a contributor, probably had at its disposal more material and better 
intelligence than any other periodical then published, there was but 
little time for active editor and printers to embody the news arriving 
on the 27th, and to get out the magazine before the beginning of De- 
cember. Hurry, in the circumstances, was inevitable, and mistakes 
were excusable. One of the mistakes was a statement to the effect that 
the cutter “ Entreprenante,” which had been present at the engage- 
ment, was commanded by “ Lieutenant J. Puver.” The error, instead 
of being immediately corrected, was perpetuated by Mr. William 
James, the naval historian (1822), and by James’s best-known editor, 
Captain Chamier, R.N. (1837) ; and in the very latest edition, that of 
1886, it appears undimmed, Puver’s Christian name being given spe- 
cifically and at length as “John.” Mr. W.H. Davenport Adams, with 
striking originality, amends the faulty record by attributing the com- 
mand of the “ Entreprenante” to Lieutenant “ Power.”? But James, 
Chamier, and Adams were non-cfficial. writers ; whereas Martin, Capel, 
and Gordon, the committee of 1849, were, to some extent at least, 
official chroniclers. One turns, therefore, with confidence to their 
record, to which, moreover, is attached the personal authority of Capel, 
who at Trafalgar himself commanded the “ Phoebe,” who can scarcely 
have failed to know the commanding officer of the ‘‘ Entreprenante,” 
and than whom there could apparently be no better authority. The 
committee’s verdict was that the commander in question was not Puver, 
nor Power, but “L. Purver.” Incredible though it may seem, that 
name—the name, so far as I can ascertain, of no officer who ever 
figured on the books of a British man-of-war—was printed quarter 
after quarter in the official Navy List as the name of one who, if he 
had been still surviving, would have been entitled to a medal for 
Trafalgar. As it was printed in 1849, when there were still many 
Trafalgar officers alive, so was it printed until 1866 or 1867, when at 
length the mistake, then of upward of sixty years’ currency, was 
officially put right. A Navy List of 1867 sets forth that the com- 
mander of the “ Entreprenante” at Trafalgar was not Puver, nor 
Power, nor even Parver, but “R. B. Young,” or, to give the slighted 
officer his full name and rank, Lieutenant Robert Benjamin Young. 

2 « England on the Sea,’”’ two vols., 1885. 
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Looking to the fact of this long-continued official ignorance of the 
name of an officer who, though in command of but a little craft, had 
attracted the attention of Nelson, had rendered not inconsiderable 
services during the bad weather that followed the battle, and had ac- 
tually received from the Patriotic Society a sword valued at a hundred 
guineas in recognition of those services, one may, perhaps, be excused 
for suspecting that much is not generally known about many of the 
officers who commanded ships at Trafalgar, nor about their personal 
share in the work of that glorious day. Nelson we all know, especially 
since the publication of Professor Laughton’s inimitable biography of 
him. Collingwood we know, too. And such names as Hardy, Nor- 
thesk, Fremantle, Codrington, Blackwood, and Berry mean at least 
something to most of us; but it may be safely asserted that to nine 
people out of ten the names Eliab Harvey, Grindall, Tyler, Hargood, 
Duff, Morris, Cooke, Redmill, Rotherham, and Conn convey absolutely 
no memories of the splendid victory which they were instrumental in 
winning for us. If this be so, it is surely time, at this nineteenth 
anniversary of the battle, for a word about the Trafalgar captains. 
The following list of them, showing the dates of the promotions of 
each, and the year and rank in which each died, puts them in the order 
of their seniority as captains : 


P 
at 


Commanding officers, with their rank, if 
any, at the time of death, in the Order 
of the Bath. 


of guns of shi 
commanded 


Name and number 
Trafalgar. 


Rear-Admiral. 
Vice-Admiral. 
Admiral. 

Date of death. 


Sir Eliab Harvey, G.C.B.......... Téméraire, 98, 
Sir Richard Grindall, ARE 0 9 0 6 © 0% | o- Prince, 98. 
Sir Charles Tyler,G.C.B. .......-.-. Tonnant, 80. 
Sir William Hargood, G.C.B........ Belleisle, 74. 
= Robert Moorsom, K, C.B. Revenge, 74. 

= e Duff (killed) ia a2 ele Mars, 74. 
se Thomas Francis Fremantle, G.C.B. . I tots Neptune, 98. 
Sir Francis Laforey, Bart., K.C. B. Spartiate, 74. 
Sir Philip Charles C. H. Durham, G.CB. | | Defiance, 74. 
Sir {srael Pellew, K.C.B....... 60.8 Conqueror, 74. 
Sir George Hope, K.C.B. ........-., 5 a ote | Defence, 74. 
Sir James Nicoll Morris, K.C.B....... I eit Colossus, 74. 
Sir Henry William Bayntun,G.C.B. .. . Leviathan, 74. 
Sir Richard King, Bart., K.C.B....... es Achille, 74. 
John Cooke (killed) 7” ake felts Bellerophon, 74. 
Charles John Moore Mansfield az 4 oS Minotaur, 74. 
Sir Edward Codrington,G.C.B....... 1 —. 74. 
Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., K.C.B.. ois alus, 36 
William Gordon Rutherford, C.B. 0% 0% $2 ste oe ure, 74. 
Robert Redmill, C.B. si ES i Polyphemus 64. 
Sir Henry Digby, K.C: B 2 | Africa, 64. 
Sir Edward Berry, Bart., K.C.B. : oe Agamemnon, 64. 
William Prowse, C.B. = o'e ? Sirius, 36. 
Sir Thomas Dundas, K.C.B......... °* Naiad, 38. 
Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart., 

| Victory, 100. 


G.C.B o¢ 
Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen nee G.C.B.. Phebe, 36. 
Edward Rotherham, C.B. . 1 % ote Royal Sovereign, 100. 
John Conn ° - a2 és Dreadnought, 98. 
Sir Charles Bullen, G.C.B. . —— 1 
John Pilfold,C.B........ ° oe ce . ae. x 
John Stockham 805 | . 5 Ae Thunderer, 74. 
John Richards Lapenotiere éca oe xs Pickle, 10. 
Robert Benjamin Young bie ore o.* Entreprenante, 8. 
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On going into action on the eventful day the “‘ Téméraire,” Captain 
Eliab Harvey, was the “ Victory’s” next astern. Harvey, an officer who 
at the time and for many years afterwards was member of Parliament 
for Essex, had been thirty-four years in the navy, but had not previously 
commanded a ship in a general action. He was, however, of known zeal 
and capacity, though of hasty, and indeed violent, temperament. His 
zeal was shown by the alacrity with which, as the French line was neared, 
he attempted to obey an order, or supposed order, which was sub- 
sequently countermanded by Nelson in person, to take station ahead of 
the “ Victory” and to lead the column, and by his behavior during the 
battle. After the “ Victory” had become locked on the port side of the 
“ Redoutable,” the “'Téméraire” came up on the starboard side of the 
French ship, and almost immediately ran foul of, and was lashed to, 
the “ Fougueux” on her own starboard side. So heavy was Harvey’s 
fire that his first lieatenant was presently able to board the “ Fougueux,” 
which speedily struck. At length the “ Victory” broke away from the 
“ Redoutable’s” starboard side, and that ship, having lost her main- 
and mizzen-masts, drifted close to the ‘“ Téméraire,” whose second 
lieutenant promptly took possession of her. The “'Téméraire’s” loss in 
the action was forty-seven killed and seventy-six wounded ; and her main- 
and the head of her mizzen-mast were shot away. Subsequently forty- 
three of her. crew perished in the prizes which were lost after the vic- 
tory, so that the action and its results cost her one hundred and sixty-six 
out of her complement of six hundred and sixty men. On the 9th 
of November following there was a promotion in honor of the triumph, 
and Harvey, together with nineteen other senior captains, was given 
flag rank. In the spring of 1806 he hoisted his flag to hold a com- 
mand in the Channel under Earl St. Vincent, who retired from the 
command-in-chief in 1807. Harvey got on very well with his lord- 
ship, and with his lordship’s immediate successor ; but, like many other 
officers, he failed to get on at all with the next commander-in-chief, Lord 
Gambier, and the results were lamentable. On the 3d of April there 
was a quarrel between the two admirals relative to the approaching 
attack on the French ships in Basque Roads. In Gambier’s own 
words : 


In the afternoon of the 3d of April, Admiral Harvey said, in my cabin, no other 
person being present, that in consequence of the orders I had issued, calling upon the 
officers and seamen to volunteer their services in the fire-ships that were preparing 
to be employed, there were several officers on board the ‘‘ Tonnant”’ (Harvey’s flag- 
ship) ready to undertake that service, and the admiral offered himself to me for the 
duty. I informed Admiral Harvey that I had received orders from the Admiralty 
to employ Lord Cochrane to conduct that service; upon which, Admiral Harvey 
replied to me, in a high tone and in a disrespectful manner, that if Lord Cochrane 
was employed, or any other officer junior to-him, in preference to him, he should 
immediately desire to strike his flag and resign his commission. I informed Ad- 
miral Harvey that I should be sorry that he should take strong measures, but that 
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I had received particular orders from the Admiralty to employ Lord Cochrane. 
Upon this Admiral Harvey, in a vehement, insulting manner, said that he had 
been neglected in his former services by myself, when I held a place in the Ad- 
miralty, and by other members of the Admiralty, and that he had not been re- 
warded for the eminent services he had performed. Admiral Harvey went on in a 
manner highly offensive and contemptuous to me. He said that he was sure that I 
had written to the Admiralty to propose or recommend some other officer junior to 
him for the execution of any service that might be undertaken by His Majesty’s 
fleet. . . . The rear-admiral, by his manner and countenance, treated my reply 
with contempt, and said that he should bring me to account for my conduct... . 
He said that hediffered from me with respect to my conduct and management of 
the fleet, and that he would impeach me for misconduct and bad management; and 
in the same insulting manner he offered himself to goin the ‘* Tonnant,’”’ or any 
old rotten ship, to undertake the enterprise, board the enemy’s three-decked ship in 
Aix Roads, and bring her out. 


To Sir Harry Burrard Neale, captain of the fleet, Harvey declared 
that he never saw a man so unfit for the command of the fleet as Lord 
Gambier. To Lord Cochrane he said, obviously with an allusion, “I 
am no canting Methodist, no hypocrite, no psalm-singer. I do not 
cheat old women out of their estates by hypocrisy and canting.” The 
rear-admiral subsequently offered to apologize, both privately to Lord 
Gambier, and before a court-martial, which tried the delinquent on 
board the “Gladiator” at Portsmouth in May. He pleaded irritation 
and excess of zeal; but the charges were considered to have been 
proved, and the rear-admiral was accordingly sentenced to be dismissed 
the service. 

The sentence, a terrible one to an officer of such high position, was 
carried out. Happily, in 1810 it was deemed possible to reinstate him, 
and he was restored to his rank as from the 21st of March of that 
year. In the following July he became vice-admiral ; in 1815 he was 
made a K.C.B., and in 1819 he reached the rank of full admiral. 
Promotion to a G.C.B. in 1825 was the last honor granted to this 
gallant man, whose career had so nearly ended in ignominy, owing to 
his lamentable inability to command his temper. 

Grindall, of the “ Prince,” was able to do little at Trafalgar, as he 
was in the rear of Collingwood’s column, and got into action late in 
the day. Although she lost no officer or man killed or wounded, the 
“ Prince” was instrumental in completing the ruin of the French 
“ Achille,” and in saving some of the people of that vessel when it 
became obvious that the fire on board of her must be fatal. But 
Grindall, who, while in command of the “ Irresistible,” had been 
wounded in Bridport’s action off Ile Groix in 1795, was a tried hand, 
and was not to blame for the position in which he found himself. He, 
like Harvey, was promoted to flag rank immediately after the action, 
and became a vice-admiral in 1810. He was made a K.C.B. at the 
reconstitution of the Order of the Bath in 1815. ; 

Tyler, of the “ Tonnant,” was fourth in Collingwood’s column. He 
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had previously done much good service, notably at the reduction of 
Corsica, and; as captain of the “ Diadem,” in Hotham’s action of the 
14th of March, 1795. He is the officer whose attitude in bringing 
to trial for contemptuous conduct a military officer temporarily serving 
in his ship was instrumental in causing an addition to the code for the 
army of an article to the effect that all officers and soldiers serving on 
board ships of the navy aré amenable to a naval court-martial for any 
offenses specified in the naval articles of war. At Trafalgar, after suc- 
coring the “ Mars,” her next ahead, which she found hotly engaged 
with four French ships, the “ Tonnant” placed herself between the 
“‘ Monarca” and the “ Algesiras,” the former of which struck, though 
she later rehoisted her colors. Continuing her action, which had become 
a hand-to-hand one, with the “ Algesiras,” the “'Tonnant” also engaged, 
on her port side, the “ Pluton” and the “San Juan Nepomuceno.” At 
length, first the “ Algesiras,” and then the “San Juan,” struck. The 
latter vessel could not, owing to lack of seaworthy boats, be taken 
possession of, but she was ultimately secured by the “ Dreadnought.” 
The gallant “ Tonnant” lost heavily. She had twenty-six killed and 
fifty wounded ; and among the most severely wounded was Tyler him- 
self. He reached flag-rank at the time of the large promotion of 1808, 
and after a short period of service as second-in-command at Ports- 
mouth, went with Sir Charles Cotton to the Tagus, where, in Septem- 
ber, there was concluded a convention in virtue of which the Russian 
Vice-Admiral Seniavin, then lying in the river, surrendered the fleet 
under his command, to be held by Great Britain as a deposit until not 
more than six months after the conclusion of a peace between the two 
countries. The ships surrendered were one of eighty, six of seventy- 
four, one of sixty-six, one of sixty, and one of twenty-six guns. From 
1812 to 1815 Tyler was commander-in-chief on the Cape Station. In 
the latter year he was made a K.C.B., and in 1833 a G.C.B. A son 
by his first wife died a retired captain in 1846; another, George, by 
his second wife, died a knight and a retired vice-admiral in 1862. 
Hargood, of the “ Belleisle,” was immediately next astern of Col- 
lingwood and Rotherham in the “ Royal Sovereign.” He was a very 
old associate of Nelson’s, for he had served with him in the Nicaragua 
expedition, twenty-five years before. He had also served under Rod- 
ney. And he was a friend of the Duke of Clarence, with whom 
he had been in the “ Pegasus,” 28. At Trafalgar the “ Belleisle” 
sustained the combined fire of about half the ships of the enemy’s rear 
for twenty minutes, ere her captain deemed it advantageous to reply. 
After having engaged the “ Monarca,” “Santa Ana,” and “San Juan 
Nepomuceno,” she was run on board by the “ Fougueux,” and attacked 
by the “ Achille,” “ Aigle,” “San Justo,” “San Leandro,” and “ Nep- 
tune,” until she lost all her masts, and became totally unmanageable, 
except by means of her sweeps. But although she had been so badly 
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used, and had suffered terribly, her people retained enough spirit to 
wave a union jack on a boarding-pike, to hoist an ensign on the stump 
of the mizzen, and to loudly cheer the “Swiftsure” when that vessel 
interposed between the “ Belleisle” and the “ Achille.” And no sooner 
had she been relieved by the ships coming up behind her, than she 
found time to send her only remaining boat to take possession of the 
“ Argonauta,” which was observed to have struck. She lost one hun- 
dred and twenty-six killed and wounded. After Trafalgar, Hargood 
assisted in the capture and destruction of the “ Impétueux,” 74. 
As a flag-officer, he held the post of second-in-command at Ports- 
mouth for nearly three years, and then commanded at the Channel 
Islands. He was made a K.C.B. in 1815, and a G.C.B. in 1831. In 
his old age his health was very bad, and previous to his death at Bath 
he had become a chronic invalid. The name, it may be added, is a 
corruption, or rather another form, of Harcourt, and the Hargoods 
were connected with the Earls of Harcourt, the last of whom died 
in 1830. 

Moorsom, of the “ Revenge,” had the eighth or ninth place in Col- 
lingwood’s column as it got into battle; but he struck the enemy’s line 
at about its strongest point, and at one time was in action with no 
fewer than three two-deckers and one three-decker. All the “ Re- 
venge’s” lower masts and her bowsprit were badly wounded, though 
none actually fell, and her killed and wounded numbered seventy-nine. 
Moorsom, who himself was wounded, recovered in time to be able to 
carry, at Nelson’s funeral, the admiral’s “great banner with the aug- 
mentations.” He wore on that occasion full uniform, with black 
waistcoat, breeches, and stockings, and with heavy crape round his hat. 
While still a captain, Moorsom held a seat at the Admiralty Board, 
and in 1809 became surveyor-general of the ordnance. He obtained 
the K.C.B. in 1815, and, as a vice-admiral, commanded in chief at 
Chatham from 1824 to 1827. Two of his sons entered the navy, one 
dying in command of the “Jasper” in 1826, and the other, Constan- 
tine Richard, dying a retired vice-admiral in 1861. 

Duff, of the “ Mars,” was third in Collingwood’s column. He 
was a Banffshire man, nearly related to the family of the Earls of Fife, 
and from the earliest age he had had so strong an inclination for the 
sea that when only nine he stowed himself away on board a merchant 
vessel, After this episode his parents did not withstand his anxiety to 
enter the navy, and before he was sixteen young Duff had fought in 
thirteen engagements. Brave and popular, although a good disci- 
plinarian, he succeeded in maintaining the good order of his.ship, the 
“‘ Vengeance,” during the dark period of the mutinies. At Trafalgar 
the “ Mars,” being a lazy sailer, could not keep the position at the 
head of the lee line, to which she had been appointed; but she got 
third into action, and was hotly engaged with the “ Fougueux” when a 
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cannon-shot struck Duff on the upper part of his body and cut him in 
two, killing“also two seamen who stood behind him. A spare Union 
Jack was flung over the captain’s body, and the fact of his death does not 
seem to have been generally known throughout the ship until the end 
of the battle. To Lieutenant William Hennah, first of the “ Mars,” 
on whom, upon the fall of his chief, devolved the duty of fighting the 
ship, devolved also the duty of communicating to Mrs. Duff the shock- 
ing news. She must have felt it bitterly, for Duff, as his numerous 
letters prove, was a devoted husband and father. Writing in June, 
1804, he said, ‘It was a month yesterday since I left my dearest wife 
and little ones. I hope ere many more that some good fellow will 
have made Bonaparte quiet, as I fear till he is so we shall have no 
peace.” Of a dinner with Collingwood on the 29th of October, 1804, 
he wrote,— 


I went on board my admiral yesterday to dinner, without being invited, and 
left the first lieutenant here to take my place. I had a note from my old friend 
Gardner, who is here in the ‘‘ Hero,’’ saying the admiral would be glad to see me, 
as he dined there; so I went, and found, as usual, a very hearty and friendly wel- 
come. 


About theatricals at sea he wrote, in November, 1804,— 


You cannot imagine how gay we are to be to-night. About a week ago I 
received a petition from the gentlemen of the cockpit, requesting to be allowed to 
perform the tragedy of Douglas, with the pantomime of Harlequin and the Miller ; 
and last night a ticket was sent to me with a bill of the play. . . . I went to the 
theatre last night, and I can assure you it was no bad performance. Between the 
play and the farce we had a most excellent Irish song from one of the sailors. The 
music, indeed, was very good, and the entertainment for the night concluded with 
‘* God save the King.’’ The whole was over a quarter before eight o’clock. They 
had several scenes, not badly painted. The ladies’ dresses were not very fine, but 
did credit to their invention. Lady Randolph was all in black, made out of silk 
handkerchiefs ; and I believe Anne’s dress was made of sheets ; but upon the whole 
they looked remarkably well. 


On the 27th of March, 1805, when the French seemed inclined 
to come out of Brest and to risk an action: 


Should I, unfortunately, fall, I hope that our friends will take care of you and 
our dear little ones. I have done all, my dearest Sophia, to make you and them 
comfortable that our small funds would allow; but I am sorry to say they are very 
small indeed. I regret much you never would allow me to speak of making a set- 
tlement, nor would look at the one I had made. 


Of Cooke, who also fell in the battle : 


As a ship from England has been in sight all day, I take her to be the “ Bellero- 
phon,’ our old friend Cooke, and I hope to have some letters by him from you. He 
is one of my oldest friends in the service, and was, till the other day, captain of the 
guardship at Plymouth; but he was no sooner appointed to the ‘ Bellerophon”’ 
than he was ordered for foreign service. If we go to the Mediterranean, I shall be 
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very glad to have so good and old a friend of the party. God bless you all, and 
good-night ! 


Of Nelson, on the 10th of October, 1805 : 


I am sorry the rain has begun to-night, as it will spoil my fine work, having 
been employed for this week past to paint the ship d la Nelson, which most of the 
fleet are doing. He is so good and pleasant a man that we all wish to do what he 
likes, without any kind of orders. I have been myself very lucky with most of 
my admirals; but I really think the present the pleasantest I have met with. 


His last note to his wife, written on the morning of Trafalgar, ran, — 


My pgarest Soputa,—I have just time to tell you we are going into action 
with the combined fleet. I hope and trust in God that we shall all behave as 
becomes us, and that I may yet have the happiness of taking my beloved wife and 
children in my arms. Norwich is quite well and happy. I have, however, ordered 


him off the quarterdeck.— Yours ever and most truly, 
Grorce Durr. 


Norwich, the gallant Duff’s son, had joined the “ Mars” about 
a month before as a first-class volunteer. He lived to become a retired 
vice-admiral, and died early in the sixties. 

Fremantle, in the “ Neptune,” was third in Nelson’s column. He 
had captained the ‘ Inconstant,” 36, in Hotham’s action of the 14th 
of March, 1795; the “Seahorse,” 38, at the attempt on Teneriffe ; 
and the “Ganges,” 74, at Copenhagen, and was one of Nelson’s most 


tried and trusted subordinates. Mr. W. S. Badcock (afterwards: Vice- 
Admiral William Stanhope Lovell), who joined the “ Neptune” ten 
days before Trafalgar, and left her shortly afterwards upon his appoint- 
ment as acting-lieutenant to the “ Melpomene,” was in the watch, as 
midshipman of the forecastle, when, on the morning of the glorious 
day, the French and Spanish fleet was first sighted. He ran aft to 
inform the officer of the watch, and Fremantle was on deck in a 
moment. Says Badcock,— 


Our ship had been previously prepared for battle, so that, with the exception 
of stowing hammocks, slinging the lower yards, stoppering the topsail sheet, and 
other minor matters, little remained to be done. All sail was set, and the different 
ships tried to form the line in two divisions; but the lightness of the wind and the 
distance of the sternmost from the van prevented anything like speed in the ma- 
neuvre; in short, the line never was properly formed, for the brave and gallant 
chiefs of each division were too eager to get into battle to wait for this. The old 
‘ Neptune,”’ which never was a good sailer, took it into her head to sail better that 
morning than I remember to have ever seen her do before. About ten o’clock we 
got close to the ‘‘ Victory,” and Captain Fremantle had intended to pass her and 
break the enemy’s line; but poor Nelson himself hailed us from the stern-walk of 
the ‘‘ Victory,” and said, ‘‘‘ Neptune,’ take in your studding-sails and drop astern ; 
I shall break the line myself.” . . . Some of the enemy’s ships were painted like 
oursel ves—with double yellow sides ; some with a broad single red or yellow streak ; 
others all black; and the noble “Santissima Trinidada’’ (138) with four distinct 
lines of red, with a white ribbon between them. . . . Nelson’s van was strong: three 
three-deckers—" Victory,’’ “‘ Téméraire,” and ‘‘ Neptune’’—and four seventy-fours, 
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their jib-booms nearly over the others’ taffrails. The bands, playing ‘‘ God save 
the King,” “‘ Rule, Britannia,’ and ‘‘ Britons, strike Home,’’ the crews stationed on 
the forecastles*of the different ships, cheering the ship ahead of them when the 
enemy began to fire, sent those feelings to our hearts that insured victory. To show 
the great and master-mind of Nelson, who was thinking of everything, even in the 
momentous hour of battle, when most minds would have been totally absorbed in 
other matters, it was remarked by him that the enemy had the iron hoops round 
their masts painted black. Orders were issued by signal to whitewash those of his 
fleet, that in the event of all the ensigns being shot away his ships might be dis- 
tinguished by their white masts and hoops. During the time we were going into 
action and being raked by the enemy the whole crew, with the exception of the 
officers, were made to lie flat on the deck, to secure them from the raking shots, 
some of which came in at the bows and went out at the stern. 


The “Neptune” engaged successively the “ Bucentaure,” 80, and 
“ Santisima Trinidad,” and lost ten killed and thirty-four wounded. 
Fremantle, whose ship had certainly been one of the best ordered in the 
fleet, held a subsidiary command in the Mediterranean after his pro- 
motion to flag rank, and effected the reduction of Trieste in 1812. 
He was made a K.C.B. in 1815, and died a G.C.B. and commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean in 1819. Two of his sons followed him 
into the navy. One, Charles Howe Fremantle, died an admiral and 
G.C.B. in 1869; the other, Stephen Grenville Fremantle, died a post- 
captain in 1860. 

Laforey, in the “Spartiate,” occupied the extreme rear of Nelson’s 
column. He was of Poitevin ancestry, but born in Virginia, so that 
while some of his blood was French, his native air was American, 
though his father, Sir John Laforey, Bart., had been a British 
admiral, The position of the “Spartiate” enabled her to effectively 
interfere with the escaping division of Rear-Admiral Dumanoir, and, 
assisted by the ‘‘ Minotaur,” to cut off from it the “ Neptune,” 80. 
Her loss was but three killed and twenty wounded. At Nelson’s 
funeral Laforey bore the standard. After his promotion to flag rank 
he was made commander-in-chief at the Leeward Islands. His K.C.B. 
came to him in 1815, and his death, at Brighton, occurred in his sixty- 
eighth year. 

Durham, of the “ Defiance,” entered the navy in 1777 as Philip 
Charles, but quitted the service and this world sixty-eight years later 
as Philip Charles Calderwood Henderson Durham. He appears to 
have inherited property from his mother, who had been a Miss Calder- 
wood; and his second wife was a daughter of Sir John Henderson, 
Bart. In 1782, when only nineteen, he was an acting lieutenant of 
the “ Royal George,” and he was in her when she overset at Spithead ; 
but he was, happily, picked up by a boat. He had previously shared 
in Rodney’s relief of Gibraltar, and he subsequently shared in Howe’s 
more famous relief of the same fortress, and in the consequent action 
with the fleet of the allies. It was his good fortune while command- 


ing the “Spitfire,” 10, in February, 1793, to capture the French 
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privateer “Afrique,” which is said to have been the first vessel flying 
the tricolor flag ever taken. Just before Trafalgar he had fought in 
Sir Robert Calder’s action, and it was quite a chance that he, like the 
proper captains of the “ Ajax” and the “ Thunderer,” had not been 
immediately afterwards ordered home to give evidence at the court- 
martial on that officer. At Trafalgar he was among the last in Col- 
lingwood’s column, and, having engaged the “ Principe de Asturias,” 
made for the “Aigle,” lashed himself alongside of the French seventy- 
four, and boarded her. But after they had struck the colors the 
boarders were driven back by an unexpected French rally; where- 
upon Durham cut loose, and lying off at half pistol-shot, poured 
broadside after broadside into the “ Aigle” until she formally sur- 
rendered. The “ Defiance,” which was badly knocked about, espe- 
cially in her rigging, lost seventeen killed and fifty-three wounded, 
her captain himself being slightly hurt, but recovering in time to take 
part in Nelson’s funeral. After his promotion he commanded a divi- 
sion of the fleet employed in the Scheldt, and before the end of the 
war commanded in chief on the Leeward Islands Station. He became 
a K.C.B. in 1815, and in the same year, happening to co-operate in 
the reduction for Louis XVIII. of certain French colonies in the 
West Indies, was given the very unusual reward, for a British officer, 
of the Cross of the Order of Military Merit. It is a very curious 
coincidence that during these proceedings the last tricolor flag struck 
during the twenty-two years’ wars was hauled down to Durham’s 
flag-ship, the “ Venerable,” just as the first tricolor flag had been 
hauled down to Durham’s little sloop, the “Spitfire.” From 1836 to 
1839, Durham, who had been made a K.C.B. in 1830, commanded in 
chief at Portsmouth, whence in the autumn of 1837 he accompanied 
her present Majesty, at the head of a small squadron, when the queen 
paid her first visit to Brighton. He was then seventy-four. His 
death, nearly eight years later, occurred at Naples. 

Pellew, of the ‘‘ Conqueror,” was a younger brother of Lord Ex- 
mouth, and was within six weeks of the same age as Nelson. -He had 
been a guest of his brother on board the “ Nymphe”’ when that frigate 
brilliantly captured the “ Cléopatre” in 1793, and having fought as a 
volunteer, so won his captaincy. At Trafalgar he held a post in the 
centre of Nelson’s column, and, as he got into action, engaged the 
“ Bucentaure,” which, already badly mauled by other ships, presently 
struck to him, and thus put the commander-in-chief of the allied 
fleets into the hands of the victors. The “Conqueror” afterwards 
engaged the “Santisima Trinidad,” and then exchanged shots with 
Dumanoir’s squadron. Her losses, inconsiderable in comparison with 
what she had done, were only three killed and nine wounded. After 
his promotion, Israel Pellew, between whom and his brother a great 
affection had always subsisted, accompanied the latter, who had been 
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appointed commander-in-chief there, to the Mediterranean, in the 
capacity of captain of the fleet. In 1815 he was made a K.C.B. At 
the time of his death, which occurred at Plymouth, he was in his 
seventy-fourth year. 

Hope, of the “ Defence,” was stationed near the end of Colling- 
wood’s column, and after having engaged the “ Berwick,” compelled 
the “San Ildefonso” to strike. The “ Defence” lost seven killed and 
twenty-nine wounded. Just previous to his promotion to flag rank, 
Hope served as captain of the fleet, under Saumarez, in the Baltic. 
He later joined the Board of Admiralty, relinquished the position to 
assume the command in the Baltic, and then returned to Whitehall. His 
K.C.B. came to him in 1815, At the time of his death he was member of 
Parliament for East Grinstead, and had been nominated to the com- 
mand at Leith. One of his sons, James, lived to become a very distin- 
guished officer, and died an admiral of the fleet and G.C.B. in 1881. 

Morris, of the “Colossus,” was in some sort the hero of the most 
stubborn episodes of the battle. He was a son of that Captain John 
Morris who was mortally wounded in 1778, when commanding the 
Bristol, 50, at the attack on Sullivan’s Island, outside Charleston ; 
and he had already repeatedly distinguished himself. The ‘‘ Colossus” 
was stationed sixth in Collingwood’s column, and became hotly engaged 
with the French “Swiftsure,” the “ Bahama,” and the “ Argonauta,” 
The two former of these struck to her. Morris, who was wounded 
above the knee by a cannon-shot, lost his foremast, and had to cut 
away his main. Of his people, forty were killed and one hundred and 
sixty were wounded, so that the “Colossus” suffered more than any 
other British ship engaged. After having been wounded, Morris, in 
emulation of his gallant father, declined to quit the deck ; but at the 
conclusion of the action he fainted from loss of blood. Towards the 
end of the war he held a command in the Baltic. He and Hargood, 
who had married sisters, were great friends. Like so many other 
Trafalgar captains, he got his K.C.B. at the reorganization of the 
order in 1815. 

Bayntun, of the “ Leviathan,” had a station near the head of 
Nelson’s column, His chief opponent was the “San Agustin,” which 
he first nearly knocked to pieces, and then took. The loss was only 
four killed and twenty-two wounded. Bayntun, who at Nelson’s 
funeral bore the guidon, served, with great credit to himself, in the 
mismanaged expedition against Buenos Ayres in 1807, He obtained a 
K.C.B. in 1815, and a G.C.B, in the year before his death, which 
occurred suddenly at Bath. 

King, of the British “ Achille,” was the son of an admiral, another 
Sir Richard, father of the late Admiral Sir George St. Vincent Duck- 
worth King, Bart., and closely connected with the naval families of 
Duckworth, Cotton, and Rowley. He had been so lucky as to be 
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posted before he was twenty, and in the eleven years since that day 
had seen plenty of service. At Trafalgar his position was near the 
centre of Collingwood’s column, and his work, which was very hot, cul- 
minated in the capture of the “ Berwick.” The “ Achille” lost thirteen 
killed and fifty-nine wounded. King afterwards served as captain of 
the fleet in the Mediterranean under his future second father-in-law, 
Sir Charles Cotton, and having reached flag rank, commanded a 
division off Toulon. He, too, got his K.C.B. in 1815, and in the 
year following he went as commander-in-chief to the East Indies, where 
he remained for four years and a half. He died commander-in-chief 
at the Nore. 

Cooke, in the “ Bellerophon,” was fifth in Collingwood’s column. 
He had the reputation of being a strict though a very good officer ; 
and in the days of the mutinies his ship, the “ Nymphe,” had been one 
of the most disaffected and most troublesome. But in action his men 
would do anything in the world for him. He struck the hostile line 
between the “ Monarca” and the “ Aigle,” and became simultaneously 
engaged with those ships and the “ Montanes.” The “ Bellerophon” 
forced the “ Monarca to strike; but the overwhelming fire of the 
enemy set her on fire, and reduced her to the condition of a wreck. 
Her quarterdeck, being much exposed, was soon a shambles, William 
Pryce Cumby, the first lieutenant, besought Cooke to take off his 
epaulets, which enabled the marksmen in the tops to distinguish him. 
“Tt is now too late to take them off,” said Cooke. “TI see my situa- 
tion; but I will die like a man.” He was firing with his pistols at 
the boarding party on the “ Aigle’s” quarterdeck, when two musket- 
balls almost simultaneonsly struck him in the breast. A quarter- 
master offered to carry him below. “No,” said Cooke; “let me lie 
quietly one minute. Tell Cumby never to strike.” And so, in a few 
minutes, he died. He left a widow, a niece of Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, and she set up to his memory a monument in the church at 
Donhead, Wiltshire, where Cooke had a small estate. The “ Bellero- 
phon’s” losses were twenty-seven killed and one hundred and twenty- 
three wounded. 

Mansfield, of the “ Minotaur,” was stationed last but one in Nel- 
son’s column. He thus had an opportunity of attempting to stop the 
escape of Dumanoir, and of assisting in the cutting off of the “ Nep- 
tune.” The “ Minotaur” lost three killed and twenty-two wounded. 
Mansfield still commanded the ship at the time of Gambier’s attack on 
Copenhagen in 1807 ; but his death before the reorganization of the 
Order of the Bath prevented him from receiving any reward for his 
services beyond the captain’s medal. 

Codrington, of the “Orion,” came last but two in Nelson’s column, 
and, while succoring the “ Africa,” was also able to induce the “ In- 
trépide” to strike. His ship lost, however, only one killed and twenty- 
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three wounded. He claimed the French “Swiftsure,” but that conquest 
should be credited rather to Morris. Writing soon after the action to 
Lord Garlies, Codrington said, “I am now of a mind to rest con- 
tented, whenever I get once on shore again, with having made a good 
finale.” Little did he then suspect that, twenty-two years later, almost 
to the day, he would find himself in command of an allied fleet of 
British, French, and Russians engaged at Navarin. After the battle 
of Trafalgar had been won the “ Orion” took in tow one of the prizes, 
the “ Bahama.” What happened is told by Codrington in a letter to 


his wife: 


In the middle of the night we had the most violent hurricane I ever was in, which 
blew away our maintop-sail out of the rope which surrounds it, although it was close 
reefed, and also even the foretop-sail after it was clewed up ready for furling. For an 
hour and a half or two hours we dared not attempt to set even a storm stay-sail, 
although within about six miles of a lee shore, where we must have been lost; and 
we therefore prepared to trust to our anchors, and cut away the masts ; but the wind 
abating sufficiently for us to set our reefed fore- and mainsail (after unwillingly 
making up my mind to cut the tow-rope and sacrifice the unfortunate people in the 
prize—the ‘“ Bahama’’—in spite of their signals of distress), I wore round, took 
advantage of the wind veering a little to the westward, and clawed off shore. It 
is a great comfort to me that the people in that prize were taken out by my launch, 
after all, on the 26th, and the vessel burned on the strand yesterday. 


Of Hardy, Codrington wrote, ten days after the battle,— 


Poor Hardy has just been here, and I cannot describe to you how much I feel 
interested about him. From the first day that I saw him on board the “ Victory” 
I was captivated by his manner, so unusual, and yet so becoming to his situation as 
confidant of Lord Nelson, and I gave in to the general good opinion of the fleet. 
He has not beauty, or those accomplishments which attract sometimes, on shore, 
above all other qualities ; but he is very superior in his situation, and I feel for him 
more, perhaps, than our short acquaintance justifies. . . . He is a bachelor, but fit 
to be a husband by his amiability of temper and manner. 


Codrington wrote also very kindly of his chief prisoner, Captain 
Infernet, of the “ Intrépide” : 


I have written to Bowen, of the Transport Board, to get him his parole in the 
place where his admiral will be, on the same terms, and to do anything he can to 
assist him; and to you (Mrs. Codrington) I commend the rest. I was prevented 
saving for him anything but the things in which he came on board, besides his 
watches and some little money. Captain Hallowell, of the ‘‘ Tigre,” although not 
in-the action of the 2Ist, has insisted upon sending him a trunk with two dozen 
shirts, stockings, a bed, and some cloth to make a coat, and a draft for one hundred 
pounds, as an acknowledgment of the civility he met with from Gantheaume and 
his officers when their prisoner. At present, therefore, he is very well off; but for 
hereafter, as his wife and family are at Toulon, and he has nothing but his pay at 
the age of fifty, after forty years’ service, I wish you to supply any wants he may 
have to the amount of one hundred pounds. 


After the Trafalgar campaign Codrington served with the expedition 
to Walcheren, and on the coast of Spain, and, subsequent to his pro- 
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motion to flag rank, was captain of the fleet at the time of the capture 
of Washington. In 1815 he received a K.C.B., and in 1826 pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean as commander-in-chief. It was there that, 
on the 20th of October, 1827, he fought the battle of Navarin. This 
gained him much unmerited blame and his recall; but the G.C.B. 
could not be withheld. He was commander-in-chief at Portsmouth 
from 1839 to 1842, and at the time of his death, at the age of eighty- 
one, was, with two exceptions, the last of the Trafalgar captains. 
Blackwood, of the “ Euryalus,” has been senior lieutenant of the 
“Invincible” in Howe’s victory of the Glorious First of June, 1794. 
In the Mediterranean, especially by his conduct as captain of the 
‘* Penelope,” 36, he had gained Nelson’s confidence and admiration. 
On the morning of Trafalgar he was ordered on board the flag-ship. 


In a few minutes (he wrote) I went on board, and had the satisfaction to find 
the admiral in good but very calm spirits. After receiving my congratulations at 
the approach of the moment he so long and so often had wished for, he replied, “I 
mean to bleed the captains of the frigates, as I shall keep you on board until the 
very last minute.”” His mind seemed entirely directed to the strength and forma- 
tion of the enemy’s line, as well as to the effect which his novel mode of attack was 
likely to produce. . . . During the five hours and a half that I remained on board, 
in which I was not ten minutes from his side, he frequently asked me what I should 
consider as a victory. . . . My answer was, “that, considering the handsome way 
in which battle was offered by the enemy, their apparent determination for a fair 
trial of strength, and the proximity of the land, I thought if fourteen ships were 
captured it would be a glorious result ;” to which he always replied, ‘‘ I shall not, 
Blackwood, be satisfied with anything short of twenty.’’ . . . As we were standing on 
the front of the poop, I took his hand, and said, ‘‘I trust, my lord, that on my return 
to the ‘ Victory,’ which will be as soon as possible, I shall find your lordship well, 
and in possession of twenty prizes.’’ On which he made this reply, ‘‘ God bless you, 
Blackwood! I shall never speak to you again.” 


After the battle, Collingwood shifted his flag to Blackwood’s frigate, 
which towed the “ Royal Sovereign” seaward. Blackwood was so un- 
fortunate as to lose his next ship—the “ Ajax,” 80—by fire just pre- 
vious to Duckworth’s passage of the Dardanelles in 1807; but he 
served during the operations as a volunteer on board the flag-ship. He 
was almost alone among the Trafalgar captains in receiving no honors 
at the reorganization of the Order of the Bath ; yet at about the same 
time he was made a baronet, and in 1819 he was given a K.C.B. 
Soon afterwards he went as commander-in-chief to the East Indies. 
He last hoisted his flag at the Nore. He was thrice married, and of 
his sons, two entered the navy. The elder, Sir Henry Martin Black- 
wood, Bart., died a captain in 1851, aged fifty ; the younger, Francis 
Price Blackwood, died a captain in 1854, aged forty-five. 

Rutherford, of the “Swiftsure,” was stationed a little abaft the 
centre of Collingwood’s column, and was chiefly engaged with the 
French “ Achille,” which he set on fire and reduced to silence. The 
‘‘Swiftsure” lost nine killed and eight wounded. In 1813, Rutherford, 
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who appears to have been an old man, was appointed to Greenwich 
Hospital, where he died a C.B. of the creation of 1815. 

Redmill, of the “ Polyphemus,” was two ships ahead of the “ Swift- 
sure,” and escaped with a loss of only two killed and four wounded 
among his people. He also received a C.B. in 1815. For a long 
time previous to his death he had been unemployed. 

Digby, of the “ Africa,” had been a brilliant frigate captain, one 
of his prizes, the “ Santa Brigida,” taken in 1799, having had on board 
$1,400,000 in specie, besides other cargo of immense value. He, un- 
fortunately, had in his company other vessels, with which he was 
obliged to share the spoils. At Trafalgar his ship formed part of 
Nelson’s column, and she very gallantly engaged the “ Intrépide” for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, until the arrival on the scene of the 
“Orient.” All her three lower masts were left tottering, and she lost 
eighteen killed and forty-four wounded. Digby, who shortly before 
his death was commander-in-chief at the Nore, was a C.B. of 1815 
and a K.C.B. of 1831. 

Berry, of the “ Agamemnon,” was one of Nelson’s most distin- 
guished companions-in-arms. He had served as Nelson’s lieutenant in 
the “ Agamemnon” in 1796, and was with him in the “ Captain” at the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, when he was the first to board the “San 
Nicolas.” Then he followed his chief into the “ Vanguard,” which he 
commanded at the battle of the Nile. Sent home in the “ Leander” with 
dispatches concerning the victory, he had the misfortune to be taken by 
the “ Généreux,” of superior force ; but, upon being exchanged, he was 
rewarded with a knighthood. In 1799 he again became Nelson’s flag- 
captain in the “ Foudroyant.” At Trafalgar, where his post was near 
the centre of Nelson’s column, he had little opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself, and his ship.lost only two killed and eight wounded. 
After Trafalgar he participated in Duck worth’s victory off St. Domingo. 
In the same year (1806) he was created a baronet. His last years of 
service as a captain were spent in command of royal yachts ; and while 
in the “ Royal George” he was made a K.C.B. 

Prowse, of the “Sirius,” was an old officer who had fought under 
Byron and Rodney, and who had lost a leg in the battle of the Glori- 
ous First of June, 1794. On the morning of Trafalgar he was, like 
- Blackwood, with Nelson on board the “ Victory” until the enemy’s 
line was within gunshot. In 1806 he distinguished himself by attack- 
ing a superior force in the mouth of the Tiber, and capturing the 
principal vessel opposed to him. He was one of the C.B.’s of 1815. 

Dundas, of the “ Naiad, made himself very useful after Trafalgar 
in towing the damaged “ Belleisle” off the shoals to which she was 
helplessly drifting. He appears to have never been a C.B., but to 
have been given a K.C.B. without the usual preliminary step in 1831. 

Hardy, of the “ Victory,” had been promoted to the rank of com- 
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mander, in 1797, for the bravery displayed by him in the capture of 
the “ Mutine.” Nelson recommended the advancement. Jervis, the 
commander-in-chief, replied, “The capture of the ‘Mutine’ was so 
desperate an enterprise that I should certainly have promoted Lieu- 
tenant Hardy ; so that neither you, Hallowell, nor Cockburn have any 
debtor account to me upon this occasion. He has got it by his own 
bat, and I hope will prosper.” After the Nile, Hardy was posted into 
Nelson’s flag-ship, and then followed Nelson into the “ Foudroyant,”’ 
“ Namur,” “San Josef,” and “St. George.” He also removed with 
Nelson into the “ Elephant” for the attack on Copenhagen. From the 
time of the reopening of the war, in 1803, the two were constantly 
together. Just before Trafalgar, Hardy, with Blackwood, witnessed 
the last codicil to Nelson’s will, whereby all the hero’s telescopes and 
sea-glasses, and one hundred pounds, were bequeathed to the captain of 
the “ Victory.” The famous ship lost in the action fifty-seven killed 
and one hundred and two wounded, and received eighty-six shots 
between wind and water. At Nelson’s funeral Hardy bore the banner 
- of emblems before the relatives of his dead chief. A month later he 
was made a baronet. While subsequently commanding the “ Ramil- 
lies” on the coast of North America he narrowly escaped being blown 
up by means of a species of improvised torpedo. At the enlargement 
of the Order of the Bath he became a K.C.B.; and in 1818 went as 
commodore to the South American Station, with his broad pennant in 
the “Superb,” 78. His service there was as important as it was 
delicate. The South American States were shaking off the yoke of 
Spain, and, not having been acknowledged by the European Powers, 
they could be dealt with only by the exercise of the greatest temper, 
tact, and firmness. Hardy managed everything to admiration, and 
showed himself to be as good a diplomatist as he was a fighter. Pre- 
vious to that period he had ceased to be a bachelor, and had married a 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, thus 
allying himself with the ducal house of Richmond and the Earls of 
Berkeley. In 1831 he was made a G.C.B., and a little later was given 
the governorship of Greenwich Hospital, where he died at the age of 
seventy. 

Capel, of the “ Phobe,” had brought home Nelson’s duplicate 
dispatches after the Nile. At Trafalgar, when the action had ceased, 
he was instrumental in saving from destruction the French “ Swift- 
sure,” and he contributed much towards saving the “ Bahama.” He 
commanded the “ Endymion” in the fleet which Duckworth took up 
the Dardanelles in 1807, He was made a C.B. in 1815, a K.C.B. in 
1832, and a G.C.B. in 1852. From 1834 to 1837 he was commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, 

Rotherham, of the “ Royal Sovereign,” went first to sea ina collier, 
Tn the battle of the Glorious First of June, 1794, he was first-lieuten- 
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ant of the “ Culloden,” and, when the “ Vengeur” struck, was sent to 
take possession of her. He remained in command until she sank, and 
was able with authority to contradict the assertion, which has become 
legendary in France, that the vessel went down, her crew shouting, 
“Vive la République!’ On the contrary, her people, when they 
realized the full extent of their danger, betrayed the utmost degree of 
despair, and many of them clung around Rotherham’s knees, even to 
the extent of impeding his actions. It seems to be perfectly well 
established that at Trafalgar, when one of his officers remonstrated 
with him upon exposing himself on the quarterdeck in epaulets and 
a gold-laced hat, Rotherham quite testily retorted, “ Let me alone! 
I have always fought in a cocked hat, and always will.” He was 
given a C.B. in 1815, but died before his turn came for promotion to 
flag rank. 

Conn, of the “ Dreadnought,” which lost seven killed and twenty- 
six wounded, was near the centre of Collingwood’s column, or should 
have been, if she could have kept station. The “San Juan Nepo- 
muceno” became the “ Dreadnought’s” prize. Conn, who was a thor- 
ough seaman, and very much beloved by all who ever knew him, had 
fought as a youngster under Rodney. His end was a sad one. In 
1810, being captain of the “Swiftsure’ on the North American Sta- 
tion, he went out of his mind, and, jumping from the stern port, was 
drowned ere assistance could be sent to him. 

Bullen, of the “ Britannia,” had served during the war of American 
Revolution at the reduction of Charleston, and subsequently in the 
battle of the Glorious First of June, 1794. He narrowly escaped 
death at the hands ef the mutineers during the troubles at the Nore, 
and was promoted to the rank of commander for his behavior at the 
battle of Camperdown. After Trafalgar, where his ship lost forty- 
seven killed and ninety-four wounded, he continued to distinguish 
himself until 1811, when the state of his health obliged him to tem- 
porarily withdraw from active service. He received a C.B. in 1815,a 
K.C.B. in 1839, and a G.C.B. in 1852. From 1823 to 1827 he was 
commodore on the coast of Africa, where he co-operated with the land 
forces during the first Ashantee War; and from 1830 to 1837 he was 
superintendent of Pembroke Dock-Yard. He had been the junior post- 
captain at Trafalgar, and he was the last survivor of that gallant band. 
At the time of his death he was eighty-four. 

Of the remaining officers commanding ships at the battle, two were 
at the time first lieutenants acting as captains in the absence of their 
superiors, who had been ordered home to attend the trial of Calder. 
These were Pilfold, of the “ Ajax,” and Stockham, of the “Thun- 
derer.” Both did their duty, and both were immediately afterwards 
posted. Lapenotiere, the -lieutenant commanding the “ Pickle,” 
schooner, also at once obtained promotion to the rank of commander. 
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But Young, the lieutenant commanding the cutter “ Entreprenante,” 
secured no official recognition. He saved one hundred and sixty- 
eight persons from the French “ Achille” shortly before she blew up; 
he was instrumental in saving the “ Bahama” from recapture ; and he 
gave up all he had with him in the shape of comforts, and even clothes, 
to ameliorate the condition of those who had lost everything. Yet, 
although Nelson, on the day before the engagement, had informed 
him that he was to be sent home with dispatches concerning the antici- 
pated victory, he was not.so much as compensated for the private 
stores which he had expended in the public service. He was, it is 
true, made a commander in 1810, on the occasion of the Jubilee of 
George III.; but he never obtained any further employment, and for 
twenty years after his death the credit of having commanded the 
“ Entreprenante” on the 21st of October, 1805, was popularly and 
officially attributed to an apparently never-existent Puver, Purver, or 
Power. 

Until long after the death of Sir Charles Bullen, in 1853, there 
were, of course, the names of many survivors of Trafalgar in the 
Navy List. In 1870, for example, there were Admiral-of-the-Fleet 
Sir George Rose Sartorius, who had been midshipman in the “ Ton- 
nant ;” Admiral William Walpole, who had been midshipman in the 
“Colossus ;” Admiral the Earl of Egmont, who, as the Hon. George 
James Perceval, had been midshipman in the “ Orion ;’ Admiral Sir 
George Augustus Westphal, who had been midshipman in the ‘ Vic- 
tory ;” Admiral Lewis Hole, who had been first lieutenant of the 
“ Revenge ;” Admiral George William Hughes d’Aeth, who had been 
master’s mate in the “ Bellerophon ;’ Admiral Robert Patton, who 
had been midshipman in the “ Bellerophon ;” Admiral John Lyons, 
who had been midshipman in the “ Victory ;’ Admiral Alfred Luck- 
raft, who had been midshipman in the “ Mars ;” Vice-Admiral Wil- 
liam Shepheard, who had been a first-class volunteer in the “ Témé- 
raire ;” Captain Spencer Smyth, who had been midshipman in the 
“ Defiance ;” Captain William Murley, who had been signal midship- 
man in the “ Belleisle ;’ Commander Stephen Hilton, who had been 
midshipman in the “ Minotaur ;” Commander Alexander Gallaway, 
who had been a first-class volunteer in the “Thunderer ;” and perhaps 
a score of others. But after about that time the veterans died fast. 
It is not very easy to say who was the last survivor; yet certainly one 
of the last was Sartorius, who died on the 13th of April, 1885, at the 
age of ninety-five. 


W. Larrp CLOWES. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE: 
I—THE NAVAL MANQUVRES. 


Amone the objects sought to be attained by the annual partial mobil- 
ization of the navy are, the ascertainment of our preparedness for the 
sudden outbreak of war; the assurance that we have officers and men 
enough wherewith to properly commission the useful vessels at our 
immediate disposal; the demonstration that we have useful ships in 
proportion to the number of officers and men available; the testing, 
under service conditions at sea, of men-of-war ; the solution of obscure 
strategical and tactical problems ; the instruction and practical training 
of officers and men; and the satisfaction of public anxiety upon the 
subject of our general naval efficiency. The value of the mobilization 
depends upon the manner in which it effects these objects, as well as 
upon the new lessons inevitably deducible from the experience ; and, 
judged by this standard, the mobilization of the present year has been, 
I suppose, upon the whole, the most futile and wasteful we have hith- 
erto seen. ; 

It has not ascertained our preparedness for the sudden outbreak of 
war. As I pointed out in this place, after last year’s manceuvres, the 
annual partial mobilization has long ceased to be, in any sense of the 
word, a surprise. It always takes place inJuly. Every one looks for 
it in July. All the dock-yards would be inexpressibly upset if it did 
not take place in July. In 1890, the day was the 22d; in 1891, the 
8th ; in 1892, the 21st; in 1893, the 11th ; in 1894, the 18th; and this 
year, after having been announced many weeks beforehand for the 17th, 
it was postponed until the 24th. It comes upon us more regularly 
than Easter, and although there are reasons why it is convenient that 
it should come in July, the practice of holding it then is now so uni- 
form, and the exact date chosen is always made public so long before- 
hand, that the advantages of the selected month are much more than 
counterbalanced by the undoubted fact that, as a test of anything in 
heaven or earth, the whole business has degenerated into an elaborate 
farce. The dock-yards have quite naturally acquired the habit of 
regarding July in every year as the only month in which the fleet 
reserves need reach any considerable degree of efficiency, and of being 


1 Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers. 
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comparatively indifferent about their condition in the other months; 
and until we have a really surprise mobilization, with not more than a 
week’s notice, say in March or at Christmas, we shall continue to live 
in a fool’s paradise, and to believe that the navy is normally ready for 
war. 

It has not assured us that we have officers and men enough where- 
with to commission the useful vessels at our immediate disposal. Last 
year it was admitted that we should have commissioned more ships 
than we did, if the personnel had been available. This year we have 
not sent afloat the immediately available personnel. Is this because 
part of our personnel is for the present inefficient, or because many of 
our ships figuring in the fleet reserve are not really in a condition for 
war service? For, indeed, while we have men, assumed to be efficient, 
lying idle in the ports, and ships, assumed to be efficient, lying idle in 
the basins, it looks as if one or other must be the case. At Chatham 
alone, fifteen hundred officers and men were left unemployed, so far as 
the manceuvres were concerned. The reserve of force thus represented 
might be a cause, not for criticism, but for satisfaction, if only it ap- 
peared why so large a body was left ashore during the navy’s annual 
season of special training. But when, on the other hand, one discovers 
that among the vessels in the home ports nominally ready for the pen- 
nant, yet left aside at the partial mobilization, were such battle-ships 
as the “ Revenge,” “ Royal Oak,” “Superb,” “ Ajax,” “ Hercules,” 
and half a score more, and such cruisers as the “ Blake,” “ Impérieuse,” 
“ Narcissus,” Gibraltar,” ‘“ Aurora,” “ Immortalité,” ‘“ Intrepid,” 
“ Sirius,” “Sappho,” “ Scylla,” “Terpsichore,” “ Forth,” “ Amphion,” 
‘* Medea,” and “ Medusa,” one naturally becomes suspicious that things 
are wrong somewhere; for men are better at sea than in barracks, and 
ships deteriorate less rapidly when they are in commission than when 
they are laid up. In the case of the “ Revenge” and “Royal Oak,” 
the omission to send them to sea seems extraordinary. These two 
battle-ships, among the newest and most powerful in the world, were 
pronounced to be ready for the pennant long before the date of last 
year’s mobilization. They were not then commissioned ; they have not 
been commissioned before nor since ; and thus it results that a couple of 
most perfect and costly fighting machines, such as no other nation can 
boast of, are already far into their second year of absolute idleness 
and wasteful deterioration, and that, in return for the two millions 
expended on them, we have hitherto received not even the satisfac- 
tion that they are contributing to familiarize our seamen with the 
almost endless intricacies and complications of gigantic craft of their 
type. 

Last year, excluding torpedo-boats and special-service craft, and 
this year, making similar exclusions, the vessels mobilized were as 
follows: » 
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1894, 
Battle-ships 2 
Cruisers, Pirst Class ; 3 
Cruisers, Second Class 17 
Cruisers, Third Class. . 5 
eee ree eer eer are ae 11 
Destroyers 1 10 


89 82 

So that, regarded alike from the point of view of number, and from 
that of size, this year’s specially commissioned force was greatly in- 
ferior to that of last year. This year, in fact, the officers and men 
required for the mobilized ships were less than seven thousand; and 
this is, I believe, a smaller number than has been required since 1891. 
Last year, at all events, the number was very much greater, and even 
in 1893 it fell little short of ten thousand. On paper we have both 
more men and more available ships than we had twelve months ago. 
Previous to the mobilization of July, 1894, we had nominally ready, 
in the Fleet Reserve, seventeen battle-ships and forty-one cruisers. 
Previous to the mobilization of July last, we had seventeen battle- 
ships and forty-six cruisers. It is, therefore, difficult to understand 
why we have not made greater use this year of our matériel and per- 
sonnel, and of the opportunity for giving precious experience to officers 
and men. 

Nor can it, I think, be contended that this year’s mobilization and 
manceuvres have tested our men-of-war at sea under service condition ; — 
that they have solved any very obscure strategical or tactical problems ; 
that they have contributed much to the instruction of officers or men ; 
or that they have satisfied public anxiety upon the subject of our 
general naval efficiency. 

There were, as on a previous occasion, two sets of mancuvres, 
simultaneously carried out. One set, the scene of which was in the 
Atlantic, was designed to give practice to cruisers in the important 
work of scouting, and discovering an enemy’s fleet in the open ocean. 
The other, the scene of which was in the Irish Sea and St. George’s 
Channel, was arranged with the object of arriving at certain conclu- 
sions respecting the capabilities and relative merits of torpedo-boats 
and torpedo-boat destroyers. There were also, as usual, preliminary 
tactical and subsequent gunnery exercises at sea. These, no doubt, 
must, to a certain extent, have been instructive; but they were, un- 
fortunately, too brief to be of much real value. It is notorious that a 
newly commissioned ship, especially one of modern type, cannot prop- 
erly shake down and become fully efficient, and that the officers and 
men appointed to her cannot learn to co-operate to the best advantage, 
in ten days or a fortnight. It is characteristic, both of the officers and 
of the seamen, that they show marvelous adaptability to novel situa- 
tions, and that, even in a fortnight, they shake down wonderfully ; but 
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it is only then that they begin to understand their craft and her little 
ways; and, at the expiration of that period, just as they see their way 
to becoming masters of the material at their disposal, the exercises 
come to a conclusion. If some method, such, for example, as that 
suggested by the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby, or as that actually practiced 
in the Russian navy, were adopted for permanently associating together 
particular officers and particular men, newly commissioned ships would 
reach their full efficiency much more rapidly than at present; but, in 
default of anything of the kind, it is worth while considering whether 
a commission of three weeks or thereabouts, not more than half ot 
which is spent at sea, is long enough to serve the ends in view. Ever 
since annual manceuvres were instituted, the tendency has been for 
them to grow briefer and briefer. In 1885 they lasted for more than 
six weeks ; this year they lasted for only three, counting from the day 
of commissioning to the day of the return to port. A tendency in the 
other direction would surely have been better. If the bulk of our 
reserve ships were kept. in commission for four months during every 
summer, the time would not be excessive in proportion to the objects 
to be gained ; nor would it be greater than the time spent by other 
nations in a state of partial mobilization. 

The plan of this year’s ocean manceuvres was as follows: Two 
fleets were constituted ; one, having as its nucleus the Channel Squad- 
ron, and as its commander Vice-Admiral Lord Walter Kerr, com- 
prising four battle-ships, four first-class cruisers, seven second-class 
cruisers, two third-class cruisers, and six torpedo-gunboats ; the other, 
having as its nucleus the ships of the Coast Guard Reserve, and as its 
commander Rear-Admiral E. H. Seymour, comprising five battle-ships, 
two first-class cruisers, nine second-class cruisers, and six torpedo-gun- 
boats. The Channel Fleet lay at Berehaven ; the Reserve Fleet in 
Lough Swilly. Both fleets left their respective ports on Friday morn- 
ing, August 9, and each proceeded to a rendezvous unknown to the 
other. That of the Channel Fleet was in lat. 53° 30’ N., and long. 
17° 30’ W. That of the Reserve Fleet was in lat. 54° 30’ N., and 
long. 15° 30’ W. A distance of considerably less than two hundred 
miles thus intervened between the two forces. When starting from the 
points indicated, the two admirals took measures, by means of their 
scouts and cruisers, for finding one another, and for effecting a junction. 
Owing to the limited time allowed for reaching the rendezvous, and 
the consequent certainty, in the Reserve Fleet, that the Channel Fleet 
could not be to the northward of it, and, in the Channel Fleet, that 
the Reserve Fleet could not be to the southward of it ; and owing also 
to the knowledge in both fleets that in the Irish Sea other operations 
were in progress, and that to send either fleet thither might result in 
confusing, and perhaps in rendering abortive those operations, there 
was little room for doubt as to the directions in which search must be 
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made. Asa matter of fact, the cruisers of one fleet sighted those of 
the other within three or four hours of the commencement of the op- 
erations. There was no difficulty whatsoever in effecting the desired 
junction ; and, unless a very thick fog had come on, there could, in 
the circumstances, have been no difficulty. In short, the problem set 
for solution was no problem at all. A fleet such as that recently com- 
manded by Lord Walter Kerr, moving in line abreast, with long sig- 
naling distances between the ships, and adopting no more abstruse 
methods, can examine a tract of sea two hundred and fifty miles 
broad, at the rate of fifteen or sixteen miles an hour, with such com- 
pleteness as to make certain that, unless there be fog, no craft, no mat- 
ter how small, within the area escapes detection. A fleet such as that 
recently commanded by Mr. Seymour—to speak of him as flag-officers 
of old were currently spoken of—can do as much at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. This means that the two fleets, looking for one 
another, and using only the most simple and elementary means, could 
sweep seven thousand square miles of ocean per hour, or one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand square miles of ocean in a day and a night. 
The latter is an area very much greater than that of Italy ; so that, all 
things considered, it would have been little short of miraculous if, 
barring fog, the junction had not been effected almost immediately. 
And there was no fog to complicate the situation. 

Yet although there was no serious problem to be solved, and 
although the whole scheme of ocean manceuvres, as organized by the 
Admiralty, led, as usual, to a premature and foregone conclusion, the 
two admirals acted as though a real and puzzling problem had been 
set before them. It would, indeed, have been interesting and instruc- 
tive had an opportunity been afforded for a genuine test of the scout- 
ing plans made use of by each commander, for both plans seem to 
have been excellent. If the two starting-points had been six hundred 
or one thousand miles westward of Ireland, and six hundred miles 
asunder, truly valuable lessons, such as at present we have no light 
upon, might have been taught. Our newer cruisers have a nominal 
cruising radius of eight thousand or ten thousand miles at a speed of 
ten knots; and all of them ought to be capable of operating, even at 
high speed, over a field of action such as I have indicated, without 
being obliged, before the accomplishment of their object, to return to 
port to coal. That question of endurance under real service conditions 
has never yet been properly gone into, and is, after all, at least as im- 
portant as the question of speed. We want the experience of en- 
durance tests, moreover, in order to satisfy ourselves not only of the 
steaming radius of our ships, but also of the strength and solidity of 
their machinery. In a recent study devoted to these points, “ Mare 
Landry,” better known as Lieutenant Maurice Loir, of the French navy, 
has written, with much truth,— 
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The fast war-ships of the present age are like race-horses. On a given day 
we may see them keep up, for a few very short hours, a speed that is almost aston- 
ishing; but we must not expect from them a long and sustained effort. As soon 
as they are put to a test that really tries them, they fail. Either parts of the ma- 
chinery or the boilers break down, or the engineers have to slacken the pace in 
order to avoid an accident. . . . We must have fast ships, but in them speed must 
not be attained at the expense of endurance. It is, indeed, of little avail when 
cruisers do twenty-two or twenty-three knots at their forced-draught trials, if sub- 
sequently they cannot be pressed for fear lest they may come to grief. .. . Iam 
far from undervaluing cruisers which can preserve a mean speed of 18.5 knots for 
six or seven days, for I am sure that in war time they will do a useful work. But 
it is just as well to call attention to the enormous difference between the trial speed 
of the American cruiser ‘‘ Columbia,” and her speed when lately ordered to cross 
the Atlantic with the greatest dispatch. At the trials she did 22.85 knots with 
natural draught. ... In practice she did 18.41 knots, a decrease of upward of 
four knots! . . . Inconsistencies of that kind are unknown on board ocean liners. 
If at their trials, when they are new, they develop a speed greater by one knot than 
their subsequent ocean speed, that is the extreme limit of the difference. Why? 
Because their machinery is stronger. In recent transatlantic liners the engines 
weigh four hundred and fifty pounds per horse-power ; in recent cruisers they only 
weigh one hundred and seventy or one hundred and eighty pounds. The conse- 
quence of this lightness is that the speed of cruisers must not be pushed for fear of 
breakdowns or accidents, and that a commerce-destroyer, a ‘“ pirate,’’ set down 
every where as a twenty-two-and-three-quarters-knot ship, is really only an eighteen- 
and-one-half-knot one. . . . And we may proclaim as an axiom that speed obtained 
at the sacrifice of solidity and endurance is a delusion. 


It may be that our new cruisers fall in practice less short of their 
trial speeds than the recent cruisers of France and the United States, 
and it may be that Mare Landry explains only some of the causes of 
the results of which he so justly complains ; yet the fact remains that the 
paper speeds of war-ships all the world over are false and practically 
unattainable speeds, and that the paper cruising areas of the same ships 
are equally wide of the mark. The late manceuvres, if planned upon 
a wider scale, might have provided valuable practical lessons on these 
points, and at the same time have given useful experience to all the 
admirals and captains concerned. Planned as they were, they might 
almost as well have not been held at all. The captains certainly can 
have profited very little, and even the two commanders-in-chief were 
allowed no chance of seriously testing the efficacy of the apparently 
admirable, and undoubtedly careful, scouting systems which they had 
taken the trouble to elaborate. Lord Walter Kerr sent out his 
cruisers fan-wise, on courses lying one point apart, with instructions to 
each of them to proceed for a certain distance in the assigned direction, 
and then to make at once for a rendezvous (west of Blacksod Bay), 
whither he, with his battle-ships and first-class cruisers, steamed mean- 
while at the leisurely sped of seven knots. The speed prescribed for 
the scouting cruisers was only from fourteen to fifteen knots; and as 
among these vessels there were seven ships of the “ Apollo” and kindred 
classes—ships nominally capable of twenty-knot speed—no test was 
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attempted either of what work could be got out of the engines,’ or of 
the quickness with which the coal could be put into the furnaces from 
the bunkers. Mr. Seymour’s scheme was quite different. He kept his 
fleet more together, stationing his big ships in two columns, with a linking 
vessel on each beam ;.the “ Salamander” to communicate with the port 
lookout craft, and the “ Antelope” to communicate with the starboard 
ones. Ahead of all these were the “ Mersey,” “ Naiad,” “ Onyx,” and 
“ Renard,” to port, and the “ Melampus,” “ Thames,” “ Tribune,” and 
“Leda,” to starboard; and outside of these were the “ Astrea,” to 
port, and the “Iris,” “Flora,” and “Thetis,” to starboard. They 
were directed to steer a diagonal course away from the fleet for twenty- 
six miles, then to take a course parallel with that of the fleet for sixty 
miles, and finally to steer in again and meet the fleet at a named ren- 
dezvous, Here, as in the other case the speed was not such as to tax 
even the slowest craft engaged. Writing after the junction had been 
affected, the two correspondents of the Times thus delivered their ver- 
dict. One said, “The tactical exercises . . . have not been of so 
much educational utility as must have been desired, and probably was 
anticipated, by the framers of the scheme.” The other remarked, 
“The spectacle of the united fleets is one of rare magnificence, but 
it is difficult to repress a wish that our enjoyment of it had been de- 
ferred at least twenty-four hours longer, in order that the scouting 
efficiency of the two squadrons might have been more really and 
thoroughly tested, that the comparative merits of the different methods 
of search adopted by the two admirals might have been more com- 
pletely ascertained, and that some more tangible progress might have 
been made in the study and solution of one of the most crucial prob- 
lems of modern naval warfare.” These are mild and merciful com- 
ments upon the stupidity and incompetence of the framers of the gen- 
eral idea. Stronger language ought, I think, to have been employed. 
Beginning with those of 1885, there have now been eleven consecutive 
cruises (if the meagre operations of 1886 be included), which was os- 
tensibly intended to solve strategical and tactical problems, and to con- 
vey instruction of an exceptional kind to all concerned in them. It is 
not too much to say that more than half these cruises have been as ill- 
aimed and abortive as the ocean cruise of the present year. The gen- 
eral idea was one bearing upon some problem concerning the inevitable 
solution of which there was no shadow of doubt in the mind of any 
person who took the trouble to think at all; or the general idea was 
laid down in such a way as to preclude the possibility of any con- 
vincing solution being given to the question in dispute; or the rules 
were so clumsily worded as to entrap the commanding officers into a 


2 The contention that the machinery of modern cruisers is far too light receives 
confirmation from the fact that, when tried at speed, even with natural draught 
only, in the Channel after the manceuvres, the ‘‘ Hermione’’ broke down. 
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misapprehension of them, and so into condemnation by the umpires on 
a technical and perhaps immaterial point. I do not know who frames 
the general ideas, nor do I care. But it is not for the interests of the 
country that general ideas of the same sort should be framed in future. 
Again and again the manceuvres have ended in fiasco, owing to the 
muddle-headedness of some gentleman or gentlemen. Not more than 
once or twice have any really useful lessons been taught by them that 
have not been taught elsewhere in the ordinary course of naval service. 
The exceptional opportunities afforded by the annual partial mobiliza- 
tion have been almost wholly wasted; and, as in the recent example, 
when officers have striven hard to demonstrate something worth de- 
monstrating, their efforts have generally been stultified beforehand by 
the bunglers at head-quarters. 

The second set of manceuvres, held simultaneously in St. George’s 
Channel and the Irish Sea, was, as I have said, arranged with the 
object of arriving at certain conclusions respecting the capabilities and 
relative merits of torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. The 
force assigned for the purpose to the highly competent command of 
‘Rear-Admiral A. K. Wilson, C.B., V.C., consisted of two cruisers, 
“‘ Hermione” (flag), and “‘ Fox ;” twelve torpedo-boat destroyers, “ Dar- 
ing,” “ Havock,” “ Decoy,” “ Boxer,’ “ Bruiser,” “Dasher” (for 
which “Contest” was presently substituted), ‘‘ Ferret,” ‘ Dragon,” 
“ Rocket,” “Shark,” “Surly,” and “ Banshee ;” twelve torpedo-boats 
numbered 72, 73, 74, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 94, 95; and four 
special service auxiliaries, “ Magnet,” “Curlew,” “ Traveller,” and 
“ Landrail.” Of this flotilla of thirty pennants, all the craft save six, 
viz., “ Daring,” “Ferret,” and the four auxiliaries, were mobilized 
for the occasion. It is surely very significant of our unpreparedness 
for war that, of the thirty vessels, no fewer than twelve broke down, 
or came to grief in one way or another, several of them repeatedly, 
during the fortnight’s experiences to which they were subjected, and 
that most of the casualties happened even before the commencement of 
that brief but busy final period, in which the operations were supposed 
to be carried out under conditions approximately similar to those which 
would rule in war time. 

That newly and hastily commissioned fast craft of modern types 
are, under our present system, peculiarly liable to break down is, un- 
happily, no fresh discovery. All recent manceuvres have taught the 
same obvious lesson. Yet, instead of altering the system which is to 
blame, the authorities, year after year, have steadily pursued a policy 
which, as common sense as well as experience demonstrates, must be 
both dangerous and awfully expensive. We have certain vessels— 
torpedo-boat destroyers and torpedo-boats—the machinery of which is 
as complicated, and in parts almost as delicate, as that of the most 
elaborate chronometer, and which is, moreover, quite different in char- 
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acter from the machinery with which, in ordinary service, naval officers 
and men have opportunities of making themselves acquainted. Pru- 
dence would suggest that such craft should never be intrusted to people 
who have not special experience. To put strangers into them is alike 
unfair to the builders and designers, dangerous to the personnel, risky 
to the vessels, antagonistic to service efficiency, and costly to the public 
purse. But, with very few exceptions, strangers are always put into 
them, and that at short notice. It is in complete conformity with our 
gloriously haphazard manner of doing everything. The very natural 
result, this year, was that, out of twenty-five destroyers and boats (in- 
cluding both “ Dasher” and “ Contest’’) engaged, thirteen came to grief 
of a more or less severe kind. It was not the fault of the builders ; it 
was not the fault of the officers or the men, for humanity is not born 
with the heaven-sent gift of ability to manage any strange craft that 
may be encountered ; it was chiefly and mainly the fault of the system. 
What ought to be done has been pointed out over and over again by 
writers and speakers both in and out of the service. There should be 
always a considerable number of destroyers and boats in commission at 
home and abroad ; and all officers and men who may be liable to be 
called upon to serve in similar vessels should be systematically passed 
through them. Experience gained in a one-hundred-and-twenty-seven- 
foot boat of the year 1886 is of little or no use towards the conduct of 
a two-hundred-foot destroyer of 1895. Boilers are different; engines 
are different; speed is different; turning capacity is different ; sea- 
going qualities are different. Experience gained in a bath-chair would 
be about equally useful towards the proper management of a racing 
bicycle. And thus, although a few officers and men, in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere, do occasionally get some practice in boats of old 
type, it does not follow that they are much more competent than their 
fellows who have spent their time in slow gunboats in China or the 
Red Sea for taking charge of a “ Bruiser” or a “Surly.” The lesson, 
taught often enough before, has been this year so convincingly illus- 
trated and accentuated that I cannot suppose that it will be any longer 
neglected. 

Let it not be understood that the exercises and manceuvres of Mr. 
Wilson’s flotilla in the waters between England and Ireland were quite 
as futile and useless as the operations of the fleets in the Atlantic. 
They were not, I think, useful in proportion to the cost of them, yet 
they have certainly enforced one or two lessons which, though not 
entirely new, are of extreme importance. The Admiralty, however, 
did its best from the beginning to render useless any discoveries which 
might be made. It-decided, in its blindness, that no newspaper corre- 
spondents should be allowed to accompany the Torpedo Squadron, and 
that even the presence on board of guests should be forbidden. It 
went so far, indeed, as to convey to all engaged an intimation that 
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no information concerning the operations must be suffered to leak out, 
and that officers and men alike must, in their correspondence with 
their friends, observe absolute silence on all such subjects. This policy 
is as ridiculous in a country like ours as it is unwise. It is ridiculous 
because it is impracticable. The prohibition did not prevent journals 
like the Naval and Military Record from regularly receiving from un- 
authorized correspondents within the service accounts of what was 
going on ; nor did it prevent officers from speaking their minds. And 
the policy is unwise, because in England most of the important naval 
reforms are originated outside the service and not within it. We 
realize, as perhaps no other people do, that the navy is a national insti- 
tution, and that its welfare is essential to the welfare of every one of 
us. When ships are too few, it is the popular voice that insists upon 
their increase ; when there is a deficiency of men or of officers, the lay 
press is the first to point it out; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the navy could not have advanced, as undoubtedly it has advanced 
during the past ten years, had not successive Boards of Admiralty con- 
descended, to some extent, to take the public into their confidence by 
providing for representatives of the press facilities, such as had never 
before been granted, for seeing and understanding naval methods and 
naval necessities. The ostrich-like policy pursued this year in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Torpedo Squadron has borne exactly 
such fruit as might be expected. Many false impressions have been 
set afloat, but, on the other hand, those who are interested in the sub- 
ject, yet who have not been favored with official permission to person- 
ally observe the proceedings, know as much as they want to know 
about all that has been done. And among these are, I have little 
doubt, all the foreign naval attachés in London. 

Twice only in the now long series of manceuvres have officers of 
high rank, who were possessed of special experience on the subject of 
torpedo craft and their capabilities, been allowed anything approach- 
ing to an opportunity of demonstrating what can be done with small 
and fast vessels. In 1890, it is true, Commander Barry forcibly drew 
attention to the matter by his brilliant raid across the Channel from 
Alderney, and more than once since, Captain Durnford, and subordi- 
nate officers, have succeeded in bringing out useful and suggestive 
facts. But these officers had little freedom of initiative and of action ; 
and only the late Rear-Admiral Long, in 1891, and now Rear- 
Admiral Wilson, in 1895, have enjoyed the necessary qualifications 
and opportunities. Mr. Long, at the time, had not attained flag rank, 
though he was close upon it, and his réle was limited to defensive 
operations against a torpedo force, the responsible head of which was 
an officer who, besides having no special experience, had his head- 
quarters on shore. Mr. Long, therefore, had but a small field for the 
exercise of his abilities. The attacks upon him were, perhaps, not as 
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systematic and well thought out as. they would have been had his 
opponent been also a torpedo officer. But with Mr. Wilson the case 
was entirely different. He was already a flag-officer; he was not 
hampered by any superior officer ashore; and, most important of all, 
he directed the operations on both sides, and had as his object, not the 
defeat of an enemy, but the gaining of experience. 

The preliminary exercises of this squadron appear to have estab- 
lished, first, that it is not easy to make good gunnery practice against 
a moving target from a destroyer or a torpedo-boat steaming at moder- 
ate speed, even when the weather is favorable for small craft ; secondly, 
that the modern torpedoes, torpedo-boats, and appliances render pos- 
sible, and not very difficult, the making of excellent torpedo practice 
from moving platforms and against moving targets; thirdly, that it is 
almost impossible that, under war-service conditions, destroyers and 
torpedo-boats shall attain to anything approaching their maximum 
efficiency, unless both craft and crews be continually exercised, and 
unless the latter be much more familiar than they now are with the 
peculiarities of the former; and, fourthly, that the new boilers are 
peculiarly liable to prime, unless the water supplied to them be abso- 
lutely pure, and that the condensing machinery actually fitted in the 
new craft is not sufficiently powerful to provide them with all the 
water needed. 

Steaming at speed, even in comparatively smooth water, and espe- 
cially when using her helm much, a destroyer or a torpedo-boat 
“knocks about” considerably. This, apparently, is inevitable; and 
although modern quick-firing guns are discharged from the shoulder, 
and can be pointed with almost as much ease as a rifle, the best rifle- 
shot in the world will realize how immensely hard he would find it to 
make good shooting, if he had to use his weapon under such conditions 
as obtain on board a destroyer. It is worth while to set down what 
these conditions are. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. There is a varying range, the rate of variation, in some cases, 
being as much as two hundred yards, or even more, per ten seconds. 

2. The shooting-platform is never absolutely steady. Sometimes 
it vibrates vertically at a rate of from two to three hundred vibrations 
per minute, and a vertical vibration of three-tenths of an inch is quite 
common, even when by no means an extreme speed is aimed at. There 
is also a certain amount of very rapid and jerky lateral vibration. 

3. In a sea, or when turning, the craft frequently has, in addition 
to the two forms of vibration, two slower disturbing motions, those of 
pitching and rolling. A rolling motion to the extent of ten degrees 
in a second would not, I imagine,—though I have never measured and 
timed it,—be at all unusual; and probably a pitching motion to the 
same amount is frequently encountered. 

4. Steaming at speed, the craft creates for herself a violent wind, 
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which, besides being disconcerting to the sight, cannot but interfere, at 
least slightly, with the flight of the projectile. 

5. When a craft is steaming at speed, there generally comes from 
her funnel a shower of sparks and cinders, so that, unless goggles be 
worn, men stationed aft are liable to be temporarily blinded. 

6. The conditions of existence on board small and very fast craft 
are utterly antagonistic to steadiness of eye and hand, and may even 
affect steadiness of nerve. 

Take a queen’s prize winner, subject him to the above conditions, 
and let him shoot with the rifle of his choice. If he succeed in hit- 
ting a haystack once in twelve rounds at ranges varying from five to 
fifteen hundred yards, it will be astonishing.- More difficult will it be 
for him, or for any one else, to make accurate shooting with a 12- 
pounder or a 6-pounder; and the difficulty will certainly not be 
decreased if you place upon the target a number of men who are as 
anxious to hit the marksman’s platform as he is to hit theirs. These 
would be full war conditions. It is surely conceivable that in such 
circumstances a destroyer might blaze away all her ammunition in the 
direction of a torpedo-boat and fail to secure a single hit. The trials 
off Milford undoubtedly pointed to the possibility of a consummation 
of that kind, although, as undoubtedly, the shooting improved some- 
what with practice. It is this result, and not any failure on the part 
of the destroyers to overhaul the torpedo-boats, or to vindicate their 
own sea-keeping capabilities, that throws the gravest doubt upon 
their complete fitness for the work which they are professedly designed 
to perform. Even the discovery, made during the subsequent opera- 
tions, that destroyers must not be relied on to blockade torpedo-boats 
seems to be less serious. No one ever expected that destroyers, which 
lie low in the water, and which have no masts worth mentioning, 
would prove to be good lookouts; but I suppose that a great many 
people did expect that they would demonstrate their ability to sink 
torpedo-boats by gun-fire. The truth probably is that, in an artillery 
engagement, the boat would be the more favorably situated. She 
forms the smaller target ; she carries guns which are theoretically com- 
petent to sink any destroyer; and as a gun platform she is little, if 
at all, worse than her persecutor. Yet, if the armament of the 
destroyer were altered, she might perhaps be rendered more deadly. 
Destroyers now, with few exceptions, carry one 12-pounder and 
five 6-pounder quick-firing guns. I should like to see the result 
upon their shooting accuracy in a sea-way, under speed, of the sub- 
stitution for these of, say, five Maxim 1.5-inch 1-pounder automatic 
machine guns, or of two 3-pounders worked on the same principle. 
The saving in weight of armament might be devoted to largely in- 
creasing the allowance of ammunition per gun. 

The conditions which tell against accuracy of gun-fire from 
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destroyers and torpedo-boats do not tell to anything like the same 
extent against the accuracy of torpedo-fire from them. The fighting 
range, which may be two or three thousand yards from the gun, is 
reduced in the case of the torpedo to eight hundred yards at most; and 
from among the difficulties prejudicial to good shooting, those numbered 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in the above list may be wholly or in part eliminated, 
since they scarcely affect the issue. There can, I think, be no reason- 
able doubt that, given two destroyers traveling on parallel courses, 
though not necessarily in the same direction, in a sea and at great 
speed, at a minimum range of five hundred yards; and supposing one 
boat to depend exclusively on the gun, and the other exclusively on 
the torpedo, and both crews to be as efficient as any to be found in the 
navy, the boat using torpedoes would have at least as good a chance’ 
as the other; and this in spite of the fact that destroyers are of so 
light a draught that it would not be easy in rough water to adjust a 
torpedo in such a way as to insure that it should not pass beneath the 
target. It is not intended to suggest that the torpedo is the proper 
weapon to employ against the destroyer, but merely to call attention 
to the much greater probable accuracy attainable with torpedoes than 
with shells when the range is limited and when the conditions are 
unfavorable for the gun. “I calculated,” writes one who was 
engaged, “that the proportion of misses with the quick-firing guns 
was at least ninety-eight per cent.; with the torpedoes it did not ex- 
ceed sixty.” The allusion, it is true, is to gun-fire carried out in one 
place and under one set of conditions, and to torpedo practice carried 
out in another place and under another set of conditions; yet, as the 
writer concludes, “although that is no basis for comparisons, the con- 
viction is firmly established in my mind, in consequence of all that I 
have done and observed, that the torpedo has splendid chances where 
the gun has practically none at all.” 

The numerous breakdowns, though fortunately for the most part 
of a not very serious character, point, as I have said, to the desira- 
bility of ‘making officers and men more familiar than most of them 
are at present with the delicacies and peculiarities of destroyers and 
boats. Last year’s very expensive collapse of the “ Hornet” teaches 
the same lesson. Yet there is a further question to be considered. 
The remarks of M. Loir, directed especially against battle-ships and 
cruisers, also apply to small craft. Endurance, as well as speed, is 
needed, and it would appear that we sacrifice endurance and solidity 
to speed to an extent which would not be wise, even if we could 
arrange to have all these fast craft worked only by men who thor- 
oughly understand them. As for the matter of water for use in the 
new boilers, the only proper solution of the difficulty is to give the 
craft larger condensing machinery. It is, of course, possible to supply 
water from larger ships, or to obtain it by frequent visits to the shore ; 
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but either method tends to diminish the practical usefulness of 
destroyers and torpedo-boats, which are valuable largely in proportion 
to their capacity for self-support. Moreover, suitable shore water is 
not everywhere obtainable. 

The final operations, conducted off the Irish coast, demonstrated 
that on dark nights, even if fine, when destroyers and torpedo-boats 
are acting in equal numbers, the former are unable to blockade the 
latter, or even in all cases to detect their escape to sea. Nor are the 
former always able to prevent the latter from running into blockaded 
ports. But they are able, when they sight torpedo-boats and can 
chase them at sea, to overhaul them. 

These discoveries are not very surprising, but they are exceedingly 
important. We have known for some years that blockade is now 
almost impossible. The dangers of even so much as attempting any- 
thing approaching to a blockade have this time been illustrated. 

In a paper, read in May, 1892, at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution,’ I ventured to foreshadow the possibility that a blockading or 
observing fleet, though employing a considerable in-shore squadron 
of small craft as lookouts, might be susceptible of attack, even from 
seaward, by torpedo-boats from the very port under observation. The 
operations of the past summer have proved the thing to be not only 
practicable, but also comparatively easy. Wicklow was watched ; 
Howth was watched. From both all the boats inside escaped with 
facility. On the occasion of another trial at Wicklow, although 
several of the escaping boats were sighted and claimed as theoretically 
destroyed, at least one-half got away unseen, and, once at sea, were 
undoubtedly in a condition to make a surprise attack upon any quarter 
that might have seemed desirable upon such fleet as might have hap- 
pened to be in the offing. 

As admitted by the First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of 
Commons on September 2, the French side of the British Channel is 
now fringed with a succession of torpedo-boat stations, or “nests.” It 
is important to consider, in the light afforded by the recent operations, 
what would be the effect of these stations, and of the others which 
might be and would be improvised all along the coast, upon our posi- 
tion if we found it necessary to wage with France the only kind of war 
which ever gives definite results,—an offensive one. Until we had de- 
stroyed these nests and rooted out their occupants, we could neither 
properly observe the French ports nor even cruise safely in mid- 
channel. Some of these nests contain, in addition to torpedo-boats, 
other vessels for their succor and protection. Dunquerque, for 
example, has the armored gun-vessel “ Flamme;” Lorient has the 
armored gunboat “ Bouledogue.” It would be necessary to take or 
destroy these as well as the torpedo-boats. Nearly every nest also has 

8 “The Place and Uses of Torpedo-Boats in War.” 
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its defenses on shore. How, then, are we going to proceed? Do we 
purpose to attack forts and ironclads, the latter, no doubt, securely 
boomed in, perhaps behind a line of mines, by means of our destroyers, 
our “catchers,” or our own torpedo-boats? Surely any deliberate 
design of that kind would be madness. Boat expeditions might here 
and there be successful against such strongholds, but even that is 
doubtful. The truth is that we have no provision to meet the situa- 
tion. Against even weak forts, if not always against ironclads, iron- 
clads are absolutely necessary ; and we have no ironclads of modern 
type that are able to go up into the shallow lairs where the French 
torpedo-boats most do lie. We have not so much as a single battle- 
ship, of first, second, or third class, that draws less than twenty-three 
feet of water ; and of our various coast defense ironclads, half are not 
fit to quit our own shores, while of the rest there are but two which 
mount modern guns, and these are unfortunately the ones of the 
deepest draught. 

I am an advocate of the big battle-ship, but I am also the advo- 
cate of the small ironclad. There are spheres of action for both. And 
while, therefore, I applaud the decisions which have given us succes- 
sively the “ Admiral” class, the ‘“ Royal Sovereign” class, and the 
“ Majestic” class for the line-of-battle, I regret that no recent Board of 
Admiralty has put upon its building programme a class of heavily 
armored, sea-keeping, light-draught vessels suitable for operations in 
the shallow waters, the bays, and the estuaries of the enemy’s coasts, or, 
in other words, upon our maritime frontiers. The late experiments, 
intelligently regarded, seem to necessitate the creation of such craft ; 
and there is no doubt that such craft can be created, for they already 
exist in other navies. I need only point to the “ Libertad” type, of 
two thousand five hundred tons’ displacement and thirteen feet draught, 
built at Birkenhead for the Argentine government; to the “ Beowulf” 
type, of three thousand six hundred tons’ displacement and seventeen 
feet draught, built in Germany ; to the “ Hydra” type, of four thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty tons’ displacement and eighteen feet 
draught, built in France for the government of Greece; or to the 
“ Piet Hein” type, of three thousand four hundred tons’ displacement 
and seventeen feet draught, built for the government of the Netherlands. 
These are all sea-going, and all, in spite of their small size, formidable. 
It is certain that Sir William White or Mr. Dunn, if appealed to, can 
give us something as good or better, at no greater displacement and no 
deeper draught. We have, as yet, nothing of the kind; and if the 
proper principle of maritime defense be the guarding, not so much of 
our own waters as of our maritime frontiers, we are, in these days of 
torpedo-boat ‘‘ nests,” eadly in need of craft of the sort. 

This is a lesson—not, perhaps, at first sight the most obvious, yet 
absolutely the most valuable one taught by the manceuvres of the 
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Torpedo Squadron—which, it must be hoped, will not pass by un- 
heeded. Yet heedlessness and thoughtlessness on such subjects are, 
unhappily, traditional national weaknesses. Previous to the war with 
Russia the Baltic was no uncharted sea. We had fought there early 
in the century. Experience had shown us exactly the kind of light 
craft necessary for effective operations in these waters. But as usual, 
we had paid no attention, and had despised the counsels of prudence. 
The result was that we plunged into the Russian War possessing barely 
a score of non-obsolete, shallow-draught war-vessels. Instantly we set 
about building what we ought all along to have been amply provided 
with. There were, I believe, one hundred and sixteeen of the “ Alba- 
core” class, twelve of the “ Clown” class, twenty of the “‘ Angler” class, 
and so on. Some were completed in time to render service; many 
more were completed too late. Had we, at the beginning of the war, 
possessed the gunboats which we possessed soon after its conclusion, 
the famous expedition to the Baltic would assuredly have led to the 
weightiest ends instead of leading to almost nothing. Similarly, 
should we unfortunately ever have to go to war with either Russia or 
France, our first need in the future will be light-draught ironclads. If 
we have them, well and good. If we have them not, we shall feel the 
lack of them as severely as we felt the lack of gunboats in 1855, and 
as severely as the Northern States felt the lack of fast cruisers when 
the “ Sumter,” “ Alabama,” and “ Florida” were on the seas. And it 
is extremely unlikely that we shall have time to build them after the 
firing of the first shot. 

As for the chief minor problem which the recent exercises seem 
to have been designed to solve, there is little that is satisfactory to 
be said. The making of signals, by night as well as by day, to ships 
at a distance remains a source of trouble and perplexity, in spite of 
all that has been hoped from the inventions of Captain Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, Admiral Fane, and others. We may, perhaps, make 
a very much needed step in advance if attention be turned to some 
modification of the heliograph for use in sunlight, and to the employ- 
ment, in cloudy weather and by night, of a small masthead electric 
light projector, fitted with incandescent instead of arc lamp, and so 
pivoted on the truck as to normally cast its rays vertically, yet to be 
susceptible, by means of mechanism, or electrical connections worked 
from the deck, or even from the admiral’s cabin, of being made to 
oscillate over an arc of ninety degrees in every direction. Long and 
short flashes thus made in conformity with the Morse system could 
probably be read, on a clear night, anywhere within twenty miles of the 
signaling ship. 

W. Lairp CLowEs. 
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II.—ADVANCEMENT IN THE ARMY. 


Promotion in all walks of life is governed by the same general 
rules. Chance, no doubt, plays a principal part: not mere luck, of 
course, but the good fortune that brings opportunity, to be turned by 
the skillful and quick-witted to the best account. Such are the happy 
accidents that give the curate an embryo bishop in his first rector; a 
dock brief to the young barrister, with a good opening in the case for 
the defense; that strikes down a duchess under the red lamp of a 
general practitioner, hitherto without patients. But these are the 
golden chances that fools miss, and that seldom meet the most capable 
twice. Yet, with or without them, the general principle is true, that 
professional advancement depends ultimately upon personal fitness. 
There are cases, of course, in which real merit is distanced and over- 
looked, but these may be often explained as due to diffidence, diffusion 
of aim, the want of concentration, of that ounce of “go,” of self- 
seeking tenacity and grip, the qualities generally indispensable for 
worldly success. In the public service, at least in the civil depart- 
ments of State, mediocrity has perhaps more rope, a longer lease. After 
the first strict choice by competition, civil servants follow a rather monot- 
onous routine, in which seniority is the general if not the universal 
rule. Conspicuous ability may be sometimes recognized, but it is 
rewarded outside the regular grooves, and one especial avenue to ad- 
vancement is through a private secretaryship, the happy chance that 
associates the clever youth with a powerful minister, and earns him 
gratitude for useful political services, nowadays the most potent lever 
for promotion in England. 

In the army and navy matters are on much the same footing, but 
with some difference between the two services. Merit is supposed in 
both to have the preference. Whether this can be positively affirmed 
of the army, even to a modified extent, shall be considered presently 
more at length. But in the navy, at least, promotion depends mainly 
upon personal exertion and the proof of personal fitness. A young 
naval officer has his fate very much in his own hands. It is open to 
every midshipman at a certain age to gain the grade of lieutenant, by 
offering himself for, and passing examinations, After this his further 
upward progress may be slow, but it is unimpeded by favoritism or 
the caprice of seniors, and can only be expedited, as elsewhere, by the 
good fortune opportunity brings of earning distinction by active service 
afloat. The days of naval nepotism are, presumably, for the most part 
past and gone. Backstairs influence avails little; political pressure, 
that dangerous instrument, which threatens daily to wield a larger 
power everywhere, may not be unknown at the Admiralty, but it is 
generally ineffective against precise regulations. Many of the old 
anomalies, irregular or etiquette promotions, such as that at the hauling 
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down of a flag, have disappeared. If a step in rank is still granted 
for service in the royal yachts, it must be remembered. that these much- 
coveted appointments are given to men otherwise eligible and ripe for 
promotion. On the whole, although cases of individual hardship may 
occur from time to time, and heart-sickening from hope deferred is 
still not unknown, the general course of naval promotion is fairly even 
and regular. Moreover, in these days of great and constant accretions 
toour naval strength there are increasing demands for good officers, 
and the rosiest future awaits all who are fit. It is because the position 
of army officers, who are thought to be on much the same footing, is 
less assured, and less certainly within the compass of their own en- 
deavors, that the whole question of army advancement has something 
more than a passing importance. 

Some five-and-twenty years have elapsed since the abolition of pur- 
chase revolutionized the system of promotion for all outside the scien- 
tific branches. It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the many well- 
founded objections to the old system ; they were denounced almost ad 
nauseam at the time it was tried for its life. The grossest injustice was 
possible while it existed; unfairness was its very essence ; not only had 
real merit no “show,” to use an Americanism, but it was subject at any 
time to be effaced. Supersession was the constant rule; it was not the 
fittest but the richest that passed up the rungs. A Marlborough with- 
out money, a Wellington with no bank balance, might have died sub- 
altern officers. Lord Sandhurst, when denouncing the whole system, 
declared that he had been thrice purchased over, once by a drunk- 
ard and twice by fools. A still worse drawback was that regimental 
officers came to look upon their grades as theirs by right ; they claimed 
a vested interest in them; they had bought them in fee simple, so to 
speak, and could not be obliged to part with them—except, of course, 
when guilty of gross misconduct—without proper compensation and at 
their own good time. Under the purchase system there were colonels 
who had commanded regiments continuously for upward of fifteen 
years, and not always wisely or too well. Nothing could be said in 
defense of such a system except that it provided a rough-and-ready 
method of retirement which cost the country nothing. But promotion 
under it was worked on purely commercial principles ; when the com- 
modity was scarce, when vacancies were few that is to say, because 
seniors still held on, prices increased, higher rates of “ over regulation” 
money were paid, and the steady flow of promotion was maintained. 
With all this the whole body of officers was stronger than the govern- 
ing authorities, and the phrase invented at the time, which called 
abolition “a buying back of the army,” might be far-fetched, but it 
was in the main accurate and true. 

The immediate consequence of this great and drastic change was very 
much what had been foreseen. Seniority pure.and simple became the 
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rule, and this aided by other causes promptly tended towards an in- 
evitable stagnation. Peace prevailed for years at home and abroad ; 
moreover, uncértainty as to their future checked all movement among 
regimental officers. Presently the prospect of an almost complete stop- 
page became so serious that special remedies were necessary to correct it. 
This led to the elaboration of the scheme of compulsory retirement, 
which is still in force, although somewhat modified and at times evaded, 
as we shall see. It was found that the congestion existed chiefly at the 
top of each grade; hence the “age penalty,” or obligatory retirement, 
accompanied by bribes and bonuses to persuade elders to go of their 
own accord, to soften the blow when they declined to leave voluntarily, 
and were obliged by force majeure to retire. But another agent was 
called into being, a tremendous weapon if used aright, the rule of 
selection and rejection.. It was plainly intimated that merit alone 
would secure advancement ; where it was found it would be pushed 
forward, those who lacked it were to be rejected or left behind. Theo- 
retically:a perfect system ; admirable under perfect conditions, which, 
however, have never yet been present, and which indeed may never be 
attained this side of a military millennium. No doubt rejection bas 
been effectively employed, but only to a limited extent; it has un- 
doubtedly been used to keep back the notoriously incompetent, at least 
in the junior grades, On the other hand, selection, its converse, has, 
as applied to the higher, never yet had a fair chance, for reasons to be 
set forth when its comparative success or failure, and the causes thereof, 
are discussed. 

All this is in a measure ancient history, but the time has come to 
examine actual results. What has this last quarter of a century done, 
not only for army officers, but for the nation to whom their efficiency, 
as part of its offensive and defensive armor, is of the utmost impor- 
tance? Do the best men, under present conditions, come surely and 
inevitably to the front? It may be permitted, to one who has stood 
by and seen the changes in progress, who is quite disinterested and 
wholly unaffected by them, yet not without some practical experience, 
to review the situation. Some such general stock-taking of the results 
already achieved may be found interesting ; some forecast of what may 
be expected under a new, more vigorous, and more enlightened régime, 
now when the army is entering upon a fresh epoch, when principles 
long since accepted are likely to obtain a wider and fuller application 
than heretofore. 

Of the very marked and general improvement in our officers there 
can be no manner of doubt. The standard of professional excellence 
has been raised to a much higher level. Many fine points in the char- 
acters of officers remain unchanged ; others more useful, more essential, 
have been fostered and brought to the front. The raw material is 
probably much the same as it always was; officers exhibit the same 
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traits and tastes as of old. Many are as gallant and intrepid as ever; 
as ready to go to the front with unquestioning self-sacrificing devotion ; 
they are as much addicted to manly exercises, are as fond of sport and 
out-door games; will still play foot-ball, rackets, cricket ; will hunt, 
shoot, and, when they get the cliance, follow big game. Their general 
tone is as high as ever; their personal demeanor, their good feeling, 
their loyalty to their superiors, their chivalry and good comradeship, 
all these are maintained on the old admirable lines. Officers are still 
gentlemen nowadays, but they are also soldiers; to be called soldiers is 
their best title of honor, to behave like good and true soldiers their 
highest aim. The change is indeed remarkable. Time was when 
they were almost ashamed of their honorable calling. It was kept in 
the background, everything connected with it was tabooed. To talk 
“shop” was an offense against good manners; a subject for fine, like 
drawing a sword in the anteroom or being late for mess. Officers 
wore their uniform as little as they could help; their great desire was 
to get into plain clothes directly their short daily sacrifice to an irk- 
some duty was ended. In the few rare instances where men wished 
to improve themselves by studying the higher branches of their pro- 
fession, or by taking a deeper interest in its practice than was possible 
in the ordinary round of routine, they were looked upon with sur- 
prise, sometimes with contempt. To “know your drill” was quite 
enough in those days; more than enough, indeed, for a very small 
smattering sufficed to save an officer from reproof, and it was no 
uncommon thing to hear a lame leader repeating parrot-like the words 
of command prompted by his better-informed sergeant at his elbow. 
Although officers theoretically admitted a bond of union between 
them and their men, they were too often indifferent to their comfort 
and well-being; rarely took the lead in their sports and recreations ; 
never acted, even in the infrequent cases when they were competent, 
as instructors in drill and field exercises. Those were the days of the 
queen’s “hard bargains,” a generic term of reproach which has al- 
most entirely disappeared; if there are still ‘“ scrimshankers” and 
“ outfitters,” as those who try to avoid foreign or unpleasant service 
are sometimes called, they are now generally laughed at and despised. 
It is almost incredible at this time, when all kinds of classes exist for 
special or higher training, when the garrison instructor is always busy 
and every encouragement is given to those who wish to improve in 
languages, that during the Crimean War only two officers could be 
found in the expeditionary army with any extensive knowledge of 
Russian ; one was but just gazetted, and both (they were brothers) 
were by extraction Poles, so that their linguistic attainments were 
purely accidental. Nowadays there are a number of officers declared 
officially as proficient in Russian, and a great many more in the more 
familiar European languages. Again, during the siege of Sebastopol, 
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it was extremely difficult to meet with officers of the line competent to 
act as assistants to the Royal Engineers. Now it may be safely said 
that dozens and dozens would be forthcoming if required. 

It is easier to state a fact than the cause or causes of which it is 
the effect. Many have no doubt contributed to this very gratifying 
result, the generally acknowledged improvement in our officers. Of 
course, a good deal must be credited to the spread of intelligence, the 
great educational wave which has affected the army as well as other 
professions. The school-master is everywhere abroad; boys learn 
more, know more, competition is keener, the struggle to enter and get 
on in life in all its walks is more closely contested, and the prize is to 
the most qualified, to the sharpest and best-informed. The dunce of 
the family is no longer told off to the army; a candidate must win his 
commission with his brains. This has filled the service with youths of 
higher culture who start already well-grounded in professional knowl- 
edge, and they must work hard to keep abreast and possibly to pass 
their fellows, or they will make no mark in their career. The result 
is as just recorded ; the general level has been greatly raised. And 
here it may be well to protest against a surely erroneous impression, 
that mental improvement has been secured at the expense of alleged 
more useful, more indispensable, physical qualities. It is still rather 
the fashion to deride educational tests, to quarrel with the methods by 
which they are applied. There are those, indeed, who would call them 
positively injurious, as emphasizing the wrong sort of traits. Mus- 
cular rather than mental superiority, it is often said, is most needed in 
one who is to Jead men. The pale-faced, spectacled student who heads 
the examination list is, if. is urged, manifestly inferior in physique, 
and therefore in fitness, to the athlete whom he has beaten in the 
schools. The position would be incontestable but for one curious fact, 
which is now proved beyond all question. It has been found, almost 
without exception, that the men who come out at the top combine the 
two great qualifications. The winners in any competitive examina- 
tion are generally the highest in physique as well as in brain power,— 
they are the golden youth, the pick and flower of the basket. 

But there have been other causes at work besides the educational 
movement. The abolition of purchase has permitted the application 
of searching tests which would have been impossible without this first 
great measure of relief. Men were brought to believe that henceforth 
their future would depend much on themselves. They were no longer 
to be handicapped in this race by the want of private means. Poverty 
was no longer to be a bar: wealth would not supersede it where 
claims were otherwise equal; it might have a chance of being pre- 
ferred when they were undoubtedly superior. The death-blow to pur- 
chase was therefore epoch-making in the army ; it was the dawn of a 
day full of hope and encouragement, both of which have already in a 
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measure borne fruit. Officers began to think it worth while to take 
pains: the result would be recognized, a good man who had tried to 
become better was no longer in danger of being passed over by a worse. 
From this the greater advantage soon followed, that the worse, even 
if first, must give way to the better; in other words, the great princi- 
ples of rejection and selection were accepted, both of which were 
clearly impossible when the main stream of promotion flowed in fixed 
unalterable channels. Selection, in fact, was unheard of then ; rejec- 
tion never took effect ; not the plainest incompetence, the most glaring 
inefficiency, nothing short of positive, almost disgraceful misconduct, 
could disqualify the purchase officer. 

The next point to consider is how far the new and better system, 
inaugurated at least in theory, has been carried out in practice. It is 
to be feared that neither in rejection nor selection has promise been 
quite equaled by performance. As regards the first, perhaps, and in 
the junior ranks, unfitness in whatever way exhibited has been held to 
bar promotion; the idle, unambitious, careless, all who would not 
master details or make themselves proficient, cannot nowadays hope to 
rise. With the moresenior rejection has never had full play. Majors 
have been often permitted to command battalions without any claim to 
dose. Colonels in the same way have often risen to major-general 
whose ability could be greatly questioned. A more relentless weeding 
out is now perhaps the rule, but even within the last year or two cases 
might be quoted in which rejection ought to have been more strictly 
enforced. As for selection, the preference given to good over indiffer- 
ent men, it has never been very widely applied. Its exercise has been 
greatly hampered and impeded; the action of a wide and perfectly 
impartial choice presupposes a strong, unfettered, self-reliant, central 
authority, wielding a tremendous power rightly, without fear, favor, 
or affection ; a supreme intelligence capable of differentiating between 
characters, of weighing claims dispassionately, rising superior to side 
issues, careless of criticism because conscious of absolute integrity, and 
a single-minded desire to act for the best. The one person whose 
position and prestige raised him above smaller influences, and who 
could have shown perfect independence, declined the invidious task. 
It is generally thought that the out-going commander-in-chief could 
have dealt effectively and satisfactorily with the duty of selection, 
however difficult and responsible, but as a matter of fact he would not 
accept it. Various reasons are given for the Duke of Cambridge’s un- 
willingness to act; some say that in his own heart he disagreed with 
the principle, believing that as a general rule all men are much alike, 
or at least that differences between them are so small as to render 
choice almost unnecessary ; others have thought that His Royal High- 
ness’s well-known kindliness of nature made him shrink from the irk- 
some and inconvenient post of general arbiter, and both explanations 
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are probably in a measure right. On the other hand, the duke has 
held to his patronage in many directions, and has personally disposed 
or had a chief voiee in disposing it; and it might have been fairly ex- 
pected that he would take over general selection, as quite within his 
means.and greatly enlarging his sphere of usefulness. His abstention, 
repudiation, or whatever it may be called, led to the creation of the 
Promotion Board, composed of officers holding for the time being 
certain high commands, and therefore a changing body without fixed 
principles or permanent prejudices, but also without continuity of view. 
No great fault can probably be found with this board, except that 
which it shares with all boards, an evasion of direct responsibility. 
What a board does no one person does, and no one can be held to 
account for it. Yet a board may be led, and is often actually gov- 
erned, by its most masterful member, who may thus wield great but 
irresponsible power, being screened and sheltered all the time by the 
board in its corporate capacity. 

Whatever has happened in the past it is pretty certain that in the 
future there will be no hesitation as regards the exercise of selection 
on a broad and comprehensive basis. The new commander-in-chief 
will, no doubt, be invested with large powers, and will not shrink from 
using them. Not the least hopeful of the many anticipations encour- 
aged by Lord Wolseley’s appointment is that he will undertake to 
select, and this in the most fearless, independent manner. He has the 
courage of his opinions, and withal the strongest sense of duty, with a 
gift of penetration into character which amounts to genius. The best 
proof of this, if proof were needed, has been his unerring choice of 
his lieutenants and assistante throughout his distinguished career. The 
best men in the army, the most noted, many who have since risen to 
great distinction, made their first mark on Lord Wolseley’s staff or under 
his orders. There was at one time a very erroneous impression abroad, 
and it has indeed been revived recently, that Lord Wolseley was the 
centre of a narrow clique, the so-called “ring,” which monopolized 
the good things of the profession, and outside which no one, however 
capable, could hope to make his way. If clique there was it embraced 
the whole army ; the ring was a wide, ever-widening circle, which drew 
constantly within it the choicest spirits of the service. Nothing is 
more certain than that Lord Wolseley has always been keenly on the 
lookout for the best ability, has been prompt to recognize, eager to 
utilize it, not for himself alone, but in the best interests of the state. 
Another mistaken idea is that the new commander-in-chief is not in 
touch, not in close sympathy, with the army at large. No one knows 
it better, more intimately, has clearer ideas of what is best for it, a 
deeper and more abiding affection for it and for his comrades of all 
ranks, high and low. Any doubt on this head has been completely 
removed during the period of his Irish command, now approaching its. 
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close. Lord Wolseley has shown in the most substantial manner that 
he is before everything the soldier’s friend. Officers generally have 
found, possibly to their surprise, that his knowledge of them is much 
deeper than a passing acquaintance, and none who are worth it, none 
who are keen and capable, will fail to be duly appreciated by him. 

Nevertheless the broad fact remains that even under a new and 
most enlightened régime advancement in the army must still be greatly 
governed by chance. Some may boldly declare that they do not 
believe in luck, although the contrary has, perhaps, been fully proved 
in their own case. In truth, mere luck, blind, fortuitous, haphazard 
fortune, good or bad, may not go for much, although one of the great- 
est soldiers the world has seen made “ Est-il heureux ?” a first condition 
of employment in military commands. Yet with us a man, under the 
most perfect rules of advancement, must be dealt with according to his 
record, and any examination of the methods by which that record is 
formed must expose the influences of luck in its largest sense. For in- 
stance, in the earlier stages of his career merits or demerits are greatly 
dependent upon the reports made upon him by his superiors. Here 
he is at once the plaything of chance ; he is more or less at the mercy 
of his immediate commanding officer and of the general under whom he 
serves, both of whom may be little competent to pass a sound, sensible, 
discriminating opinion upon him. This has been inevitable under a 
system which has so far failed to secure the best possible men for the 
higher posts, and emphasizes the paramount importance of that search- 
ing selection which has been so long earnestly advocated and never yet 
adequately tried. Thus one deserving officer may have been really 
kept back by the accident of serving under those incapable of properly 
appreciating him, capable, it may be, of depreciating him, while 
another, more happily placed, is backed up by the strong recommenda- 
tion of strong superiors able and ready to recognize his worth. It 
may be that a young officer who has labored under the first dis- 
advantage may at times correct his record. But this again is luck : the 
opportunity afforded “to display gallantry, resource, knowledge of and 
power to command men in times of trial amid the shock of arms. 
The luck is still greater if he is permitted to show his quality under 
the eyes or within the knowledge of some powerful or discriminating 
leader who sees the good that isin him and remembers it. But for 
one who gets this supreme chance there are hundreds who labor on un- 
known and unrewarded, ever at the mercy of a confidential report. 

It is a drawback inseparable from the military service that the 
occasion for which only it exists and has its raison d’étre does not often 
recur. The profession of arms is affected more than any with dead 
‘seasons ; the busy time of war, for which everything is the preparation, 
is the exception rather than the rule, and happily so, of course. Still 
the absence of practical training, the want of an arena for the display 
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of personal prowess and éfficiency, react upon the gladiators, who are 
supposed to be ever ready but are rarely called upon to fight. Once 
more it is luck that intervenes, the ]uck to be engaged in the field in 
active operations, to take part in any military expedition, to see 
service, in fact ; this is the greatest boon that can come to the zealous 
and ambitious soldier. It is so generally understood, and so univer- 
sally the case, that it has produced its own evil. When wars are afoot 
every one is feverishly anxious to be employed ; every claim is urged ; 
every species of influence is brought to bear, personal and political, 
that of august friends, all and every interest is made, every lever 
turned to win the privilege of taking part in the coming campaign. 
The consequences are or may prove all important, an obvious explana- 
tion of the eagerness displayed. Active service brings a man the chance 
hitherto denied in camp or country quarters of showing the good stuff 
that is in him; it puts the true soldier in his proper place, shows him 
at his proper value; for it is a strange fact that some of our best 
officers have not been esteemed such until the hour of emergency came. 
Now and again a star shoots up like a rocket from the limbo of com- 
monplace, showing a brilliancy, the very existence of which was till 
then unknown. The case of Colonel Kelly, of Chitral renown, is a 
most recent instance of this. He had served on without remark or 
special distinction, and was within an ace of withdrawing into obscure 
retirement when he got his opportunity. That of Sir George Whyte, 
the present commander-in-chief in India, may also be quoted, who at 
the beginning of the last Afghan War was only a regimental major, and, 
within ten years, held, as full general, the highest military appointment 
out of England. A more remarkable case, showing fine military 
qualities may be dormant and unsuspected, is that of the late Major 
Bromhead, one of the heroes of Rorke’s Drift. He was actually left 
behind at the base, where he so distinguished himself, while others 
were chosen in preference for service at the front. Herbert Stewart 
went to the front rapidly, by the natural selection of active service; so 
did Sir Redvers Buller and the late Sir Thomas Baker, after slow 
promotion in their earlier years. 

Again, it is on active service that men gain brevet, or extra regi- 
mental rank, an outside method of advancement by which all promo- 
tion may be affected, altered, corrected, disturbed. Being a reward in 
most cases honorably gained, it is impossible to find fault with it, but 
its effects, seemingly small and unnoticeable, may become very marked 
and far-reaching in the end. The young captain may become a 
brevet major at the close of a short campaign, and thus gain in a few 
months rank which it will cost others years to obtain. The same man 
by a second similar opportunity may rise to brevet lieutenant-colonel, 
and by this time he has quite distanced every less fortunate contem- 
porary. The enormous benefit accruing does not show itself, perhaps, 
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until he is nearing the top of a ladder; but then he has reached pre- 
maturely, or at least earlier than might have been expected, the most 
important grade, the general’s rank, and is on the high-road to com- 
mand and the plums of the profession. Sometimes, indeed in the 
greatest number of cases, brevet rank is granted where it is richly de- 
served, in spite of the anomalies that it brings ; but it is given also to the 
personal staff of generals in the field, and the services rendered by an 
aide-de-camp cannot always be compared to those of other staff-officers 
or regimental officers sharing the hardships of their men. What 
brevets have done in this way may be seen by examining the colonels’ 
list and noting the number of former aides-de-camp who are high up ; 
these fortunate men, being comparatively young for their positions, are 
raised above the adverse action of age penalties, and, humanly speak- 
ing, are in the safe avenue of future distinction. What this may mean 
may be seen at this moment, when so many young generals exist who 
won promotion early through the old anomalous and invidious system 
of double rank. This has now been very properly abolished, but 
under it Lord Methuen became a major-general at forty-five, and Sir 
Forestier Walker at forty-three. Their rise, aud that of others in the 
the same category, was extraordinarily rapid ; as a rule, five-and-twenty 
years sufficed to carry them from a first commission to the general’s 
rank. It may, however, be said in this connection that the golden days 
of Guards’ promotion are ended ; and if not long since the brigade 
gave the army boy lieutenant-colonels, its subalterns in the future 
are likely to be old men. 

The whole system of army advancement needs now to be revised, 
regulated, controlled. Where it is necessary correctives must be ap- 
plied; the balance must be redressed, so that merit wherever en- 
countered may count upon due recognition. This will no doubt be the 
anxious care of Lord Wolseley and his advisers, Selection, worked 
fearlessly and unhesitatingly, may do much, and all officers who are 
deserving should feel themselves safe in the hands of the new com- 
mander-in-chief. We shall probably see some further modification of 
compulsory retirement, of the hard-and-fast rules, of the mechanical 
action of unelastic royal warrants with which the military authorities 
are tied and bound, as in the garment of Nessus. The full enforce- 
ment of the age penalty has been so often found disadvantageous, that 
it has been evaded by the invention of a queer process called “ saving ;” 
the creation of acting rank for certain appointments bestowed in order 
to “save” the holders from being “run out.” The necessity for this 
fiction, as it really is, proves that compulsory retirement goes near pro- 
ducing mischievous results, and that, however logical the theoretical 
reasons for its introduction, the system suffers in practice from the 
fallibility that hangs about all human affairs. Probably with a wider 
and more intelligent application of selection these objections may dis- 
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appear. There will not be the same necessity to relieve the congested 
lists in each grade, and the fallacy will disappear of replacing one 
really competent man by a less competent junior because he was born a 
year or two later. There has been, and still is, a rather far-fetched 
craze for youth in gauging the fitness for promotion; youth, that is to 
say, according to the efflux of time. Physical and mental vigor are 
not always best tested by years; “a man is as old as he feels,” and it 
is possible for this one to be hale and vigorous at fifty, while that one 
is a poor creature at forty-five. Activity, the dash and “go” of real 
youth, may be indispensable qualities in tactical leaders, especially of 
the cavalry arm, but the mature judgment, the trained experience 
needed for responsible command are to be met with only in older men. 
Great victories, great triumphs have been won by old generals. 
Radetzky fought Novara at eighty-four; Charles Napier conquered 
Scinde at sixty; Sir Henry Havelock was above that age when he 
saved India; the Prussian generals who won great fame in the seven- 
weeks’ war and afterwards were middle-aged men, so were the most 
distinguished leaders on ‘both sides in the American war of secession. 
There is moderation in all things, and while admitting that sanguine 
youth, full of fiery energy and unbounded vitality, is essential in the 
junior grades, a slower pulse, a calmer mind, steadiness, sobriety, the 
self-reliant strength that age alone brings, are the qualities that mostly 
go to make a great leader of men. Genius can dispense with these 
conditions ; but, then, true genius is rare. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


ALBERT GALLATIN RIDDLE, who was a member of Congress in those 
momentous times, has published his “ Recollections of War-Times, 
and Reminiscences of Men and Events in Washington, 1860-1865.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Parts of it will be found very interesting, 
and especially those which contribute to an estimate of the character of 
Mr. Lincoln and that of his War Secretary. 

In his prefatory note the author says, inter alia, “ The philosophy 
of a people’s history, especially a free people, is to be gathered from its 
legislation. Whoever would rightly estimate the war must know of 
the men of the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Congresses and their 
legislation, especially of the Thirty-seventh, who, half blindly at the first, 
but certainly, grasped the conditions of the great struggle, and wielded 
measureless power with an unswerving, fearless, but instinctive sagacity 
which left to the next Congress nothing to do but to follow and push 
forward along its broad and luminous way. 

“The iron skeleton of the war lies embedded in the twelfth and 
thirteenth volumes of the United States Statutes at Large. 

“The time has not yet come for more than a memoir of the great 
Congress, which should be attempted at least by some one of its mem- 
bers who may impart to his work something of the local color and 
spirit of that body.” 

Speaking of the events of the last winter of the war, Mr. Riddle 
says, “Through the winter the capital was free in its immediate 
vicinity from the alarms of war. Something we heard of that curious 
episode, the conference of the President and Secretary of State with 
Alexander H. Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter, and John A. Campbell, held 
at Fortress Monroe on the 3d of February, 1865. It was initiated by 
the elder Francis P. Blair, who visited Richmond in January, and the 
whole is set forth in Mr. Seward’s letter to Mr. Adams, at the Court 
of St. James, under date of January 9, and sent to the Senate on its 
request, 

“The conference lasted four hours, without the presence of secre- 
taries or reporters, and was wholly oral. Mr. Davis’s envoys really 
wanted an armistice; Mr. Lincoln wanted a disbanding of the rebel 
army. Of course, nothing came of it, for which the Union men of 
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the capital were thankful. It was a pure pretense on the part of the 
South to gain time. This plan failing, the rebel Congress passed an 
act to arm their slaves. 

“ We were sensitive over the planting of Maximilian in Mexico, 
and some of us would have been glad to see fifty thousand soldiers, with 
Sheridan at their head, drive the Austrians off the continent. Yet we 
were willing to see this postponed until we were in possession of Rich- 
mond, and for that end things were ripening faster than we realized.” 

Referring to the “curious episode” mentioned above, we may say 
that the Confederate commissioners came through the lines several 
days before the interview with Mr. Lincoln took place. They were 
very courteously received by General Grant, and were quartered on 
board the steamboat ‘“‘ Mary Martin,” where they were very comfort- 
able, and no restrictions were placed upon them, so that they could go 
on shore and up to head-quarters at City Point whenever they pleased. 
After the fall of Fort Fisher the “New Ironsides,” to which the 
writer was attached, was hurried up the James River and run into the 
narrow channel between Bermuda Hundred and Shirley, thus plugging 
up the way by which the Confederate iron-clad gunboats from Rich- 
mond threatened to come down and destroy General Grant’s depot at 
City Point. One day, while lying in this position, the writer had oc- 
casion to go up to General Grant’s head-quarters at Eppes’s house, to 
see the quartermaster upon business, which having accomplished, he 
started to return to the boat, going down the steep bank or bluff, and 
along some narrow planks laid down over the deep mud. Midway 
along this plank walk he met three individuals, evidently bound up to 
head-quarters. A glance at their general: appearance, with rusty old 
silk hats and citizens’ clothes, led to the hasty conclusion that they 
were only some of the numerous parties which infested the rear of the 
army, carrying out missions for the most part self-imposed. There 
was not room to pass without one of us getting off, so the inquiry was 
very curtly put, “ Well, are you going to step off, oram 1?” Witha 
smile the leading civilian went off into the mud, and the rest followed. 
The writer passed on, and had not gone many yards when he met an 
officer of his acquaintance, who said, “ Lord, man, do you know who 
it was you just turned off into the mud?” “No; haven’t an idea. 
Looked like sutlers.” ‘“ Well, my friend, those were the Southern 
Peace Commissioners.” Of course we were sorry, but the thing was 
done, and an apology might have made things worse. No one would 
be apt to suppose that such an august body would be wandering about 
without escort, like Christian or Sanitary Commissioners, who, by the 
way, were, in spite of the jokes cut by the soldiers at their expense, 
most hard-working and self-sacrificing, and did a world of good. The 
book is not at hand to refer to, but we think that General Grant in his 
“‘ Memoirs” refers to Mr. Stephens’s appearance at that time in a coat of 
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huge dimensions, made up of a very heavy coarse gray cloth, manufac- 
tured in the South. 

When Mr. Lincoln met General Grant, after the commissioners 
had gone back through the lines, he said, referring to the big coat, 
‘Did you see him take it off?” 

“Zen.” 

“Well, didn’t you think it was the biggest shuck and the littlest 
ear that ever you did see?” 

Mr. Stephens was so thin and fragile-looking that he passed for a 
smaller man than he really was. 


Vice-Admiral Colomb, in one of his papers on the “ Evolution of 
the Blue-Jacket,” in the United Service Gazette, says, “ I have said that 
in old times he was a drunken fellow; but then we were all drunken 
fellows a hundred years ago. I have seen the journal of the captain 
of a frigate written in the West Indies during the War of Indepen- 
dence. He had flogged a man for drunkenness, and the man in the 
course of his punishment said the captain himself had been drunk a 
couple of days before. The man, according to the custom of those 
times, got another dozen. But the captain, narrating the occurrence in 
his journal, reflected that after all the man had spoken the truth. The 
wise conclusion of the captain thereon was ‘that he would never get 
drunk on board the ship again.’” 

Near half a century’s experience of our own naval service enables 
us to recall a time when drinking was as rife as it ever could have 
been in the English service. Indeed, it was a serious matter in both 
bearings. As an instance, we recall a commander in our service whom 
we once met in a cool café in Lisbon, ensconced behind a marble table 
in a snug corner, with a bottle of brandy and a carafe of water. Here 
he was passing a solitary but enjoyable morning. After some remarks 
of a general nature he waved his hand with a gesture, which embraced 
the numerous native patrons, and said, “ Frivolous people, sir; very 
frivolous people! Drink nothing but sugar and water, sir, be gad!’ 
and his face showed the disgust he entertained for people who would 
do so when they could get brandy. This officer afterwards “left the 
service for the service’s good,” but he was by no means a solitary 
example of persons whose only idea of enjoyment upon a foreign shore 
was to have a good “ blow out,” and of course Jack was like his master, 
with the difference that “general liberty” came very seldom, and when 
it did come he had to make up for lost time. 

The writer has served in more than one ship where the daily con- 
sumption of spirits, in addition to wine, in the different messes, would 
shock the present generation very decidedly, and yet it could not be 
said that duty was neglected, or even ill performed for the most part, 
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for they were seasoned vessels, and understood the injunction so often 
heard in those days,—“ full and bye!” 

In looking back and wondering why such habits did not lead more 
frequently to disastrous results, one must come to the conclusion that it 
was because the rye whisky which formed the ration of the time, was 
pure and unadulterated, and, for the most part, of sufficient age. If 
there were both new and old whisky in the spirit-room, the new was 
pumped into the grog-tub, and the old found its way into bottles, which 

. the ward-room boys had filled each day at seven bells. New whisky 
was then very cheap, indeed, and was a far more healthful steady drink 
than the new rum which formed the spirit-ration of the English ser- 
vice; but sometimes it was found very old and really fine. We re- 
member that in 1850, upon the occasion of the breaking out and sur- 
veying of the naval store-house at Macao, a number of barrels of 
whisky were found in the ground tier in the go-down, which had been 
brought over when the stores were transferred from Manilla, years 
before. Some of the barrels contained but a very few gallons, but 
what remained was very fine,—mild and like a liqueur, so that Jacky 
did not like it at all, as he considered one of the strong points in his 
“ tot” to be that, when swallowed raw, as it always was, it must “ cut” 
a little. When he came to the mast with this complaint, his wishes were 
deferred to with alacrity, and the “ Manilla whisky” was consumed 
by more appreciative persons. 


Apropos of spirit consumption, we see that the Revue du Cercle 
Militaire has a note upon the intention of the French naval authorities 
to introduce a regular course of instruction as to the baleful effects of 
alcohol among the sailors of the national fleet. To that end the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction has addressed a circular letter to prefects, 
rectors, and inspectors. Drunkenness is not only to be severely pun- 
ished by the naval authorities, but they are directed to use persuasion 
and precept in the case of boys and young men to prevent their being 
misled by bad example. The professors and instructors of the Ecole 
des Mousses are to inspire from the beginning in the minds of these 
boys a dread of alcoholic drinks, by showing them the destruction 
caused to the system and the dangers entailed upon the family and 
society at large. This instruction is to be carried out in the depots and 
on board all ships of the fleet, by the medical officers, and by the 
officers commanding divisions, by means of facts, figures, and startling 
recitals. It is thus hoped that the precepts which, under the title of 
hygienic counsel, is printed in the beginning of every seaman’s livret 
will be developed and enforced. 

We are not told in the article referred to whether any frightful 
examples, or pictures of the hobnail livers, hog-back kidneys, or red- 
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plush stomachs of the confirmed drunkard are to be held up before the 
mousses of the French navy, but very likely they are, for the French 
are very thorough at teaching and illustration when they set about 
such matters. 

There is, however, one thing very evident, and that is that the 
French people—or the thinking part of them, at least—are becoming 
alarmed at the increase of the alcoholic habit in that country. This is 
evinced by frequent references in their public prints, and would 
seem, in the opinion of some, to date from the time of the Franco- . 
Prussian war. It must be frightfully on the iucrease to cause the 
naval authorities to enter on an official “blue-ribbon” campaign 
against it. 

About the time that the Deep Water-Way’s Association was having 
its convention at Cleveland the Chicago Tribune collected and printed 
some interesting statistics of the commerce of the great lakes, which, 
says the Providence Journal, “even though they may not convince 
everybody of the value of the deep water-way scheme, will certainly 
give to most people here in the East a better idea than they have com- 
monly had of the traffic that even now is carried over our great inland 
seas. In- the aggregate it is estimated that the lake commerce of * 
the current year will amount to forty-five million tons, worth six 
hundred and forty million dollars, which will be an increase of nine 
million tons in volume and one hundred million dollars in value over 
last year. Surely this is an amount of inland commerce that ‘is well 
worth taking into account when we are discussing the facilitation of 
trade. The lake commerce is increasing not only in volume and in 
value, but also in the average value per ton, the latter having grown 
in two years from twelve dollars and sixty cents to fifteen dollars. 
It is made up mainly, of course, of grain, coal, iron ore, and lumber, 
these four constituting about ninety per cent, of the total traffic of the 
lakes; and it is obvious that the transportation of commodities of that 
sort, in the volume revealed by these figures, is a matter of somewhat 
vital concern to all of us. 

“To carry on this vast commerce there is already in existence a fine 
equipment of docks and a large fleet of vessels,—larger, probably, than 
any person on the Atlantic coast would conjecture if the question were 
suddenly put to him. There is only one port in the world where more 
grain is received than at Buffalo, and no other port which handles so 
much flour. Last year Buffalo also took care of two and one-half 
million tons of coal, and its lumber receipts were two hundred and forty 
million feet. At Duluth, to take an example from the other end of 
lake navigation, there is one ore-dock at which sixty-seven thousand 
two hundred tons can be stored, and where a vessel can be: loaded in 
half an hour. Other docks there will carry three hundred and fifty 
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thousand tons of ore and one hundred and twenty-five million feet of 
lumber. At Bay City is one of the largest steel ship-building yards in 
the world, and from that neighborhood were shipped last year four 
hundred and eighty-one million feet of lumber. 


The London Army and Navy Gazette remarks, “ The charge brought 
against the short service system, that it has considerably added to the 
number of vagrants tramping about the country, has received another 
confirmation. At Newcastle-under-Lyme, out of two thousand three 
hundred and seventy-four admissions to the workhouse since March 
last, two hundred and seventy-one, rather more than ten per cent. of 
the whole number, are set down as time-expired soldiers out of work. 
That such a state of things should be is a national disgrace, and an 
inquiry into the matter ought without delay to be made with a view to 
remedial measures being adopted. Discharged members of the navy 
and marines very rarely apply for admission to workhouses, we are 
told, and the reason given for these being apparently so much better 
off than the time-expired soldier is that the men of the royal marines 
enlist for long service only, and can consequently fall back upon their 
' pensions during the time they are out of employment, whilst ex- 
members of the navy have the alternative of either re-engaging for a 
further term or of entering the mercantile marine. With the time- 
expired soldier it is very different, After he has spent his reserved 
pay, which is usually about the first thing he does, he has nothing to 
fall back upon, and the knowledge he has acquired while in the army 
can very seldom be turned to account. Hence the reason for so many 
discharged soldiers seeking shelter in casual wards. The only remedy 
would appear to be a return to long service.” 


The writer’s last visit to Paris was at a time when the effects of the 
siege and the commune made everything most depressing and dreary, 
especially when contrasted with the condition of the joyous city during 
the time of the second empire. There were no Tuileries, no Hétel de 
Ville, no trees to speak of, either in the Bois de Boulogne or elsewhere. 
The only place which, upon being revisited, seemed unchanged and 
where things went on as of yore was the Invalides. 

And now, according toa paragraph in the Army and Navy Gazette, 
‘ it is probable that the picturesque old soldiers who formed one of the 
interesting sights of Paris will soon be no more seen. 

The journal referred to remarks,— 

“Some members of the French Budget Committee are desirous of 
effecting a saving by abolishing the Hotel des Invalides, the French 
Chelsea Hospital. General Zurlinden, War Minister, has hotly opposed 
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the project. In the event of the idea being carried out, the present 
pensioners would probably be allowed quarters in some other place, 
but the maimed and helpless invalids of the future would have nothing 
to depend upon but a mere pittance. This is what General Arnoux, 
the commandant, forcibly points out. He holds that the pension 
allowed is only sufficient to keep body and soul together in men who 
have done their duty by the country gloriously and ungrudgingly. In 
the Invalides the old soldiers only receive ten centimes daily, but then 
they are well and regularly fed, eomfortably housed, have medical 
attendance, and are waited upon when they become utterly helpless. 
They have to undergo a certain amount of discipline, but it is very 
light, and they are, on the whole, infinitely better off than if they 
were struggling to keep themselves outside. According to further 
statements made by General Arnoux, he is often receiving applications 
from men who have fought in the Crimea and Italy, and who, at the 
close of their days, ask the country to give them a shelter before the 
end comes. ‘ We die off soon enough here,” says the general, “and 
last year thirty pensioners were carried to their last homes.” The 
commander of the Invalides is very outspoken on the subject of the 
proposed closing of the institution. What is more, he firmly believes, 
despite the assurances of some of his friends, that the measure will be 
carried into effect.” 


In the same number is an obituary notice of the death of Admiral 
Sir Lewis Tobias Jones, R.N., in his ninety-eighth year, which says, 
among other things, “The death of Sir Lewis Tobias Jones removed 
from among us the last naval officer whose experience carried him 
back to the days when the United States and this country were at war. 
The admiral had a very vivid recollection of the capture of the United 
States sloop-of-war “Syren,” Lieutenant-Commander N. G. Nicholson, 
which was made in July, 1814, off the coast of Africa, and after a 
chase of eleven hours, by the “ Medway,” 74, in which he was serving 
as midshipman. In a letter written a few years ago, the deceased 
veteran tells the story how the little brig-sloop was sighted at daylight 
standing towards the seventy-four, but as soon as he discovered his 
danger, Captain Nicholson endeavored to escape by showing his heels. 
The “ Medway” at once clapped on all sail in chase. All the fore- 
noon, the afternoon, and well on into the night it continued, the brig 
beating to windward and endeavoring to gain on her pursuer. Every- 
thing that Yankee ingenuity and a seaman’s recourse could suggest 
Captain Nicholson did to save his ship. Boats, anchor, cables, and 
spare spars, all went overboard one after the other, but without avail, 
and at last she was under the guns of the line-of-battle ship, and had 
to haul down her colors. The admiral mentions in the warmest terms 
the plucky attempt of the American officer to evade capture.” 
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In noticing a book recently published in Paris by “A captain of 
the Army of Metz,” and entitled “ L’ Armée frangaise devant |’ Invasion 
et les Erreurs de fa Débacle,” the Revue du Cercle Militaire says, ‘‘ The 
great mass of the public only knows the war of 1870 by the “ Débacle,” 
which has been so extensively read in France and Germany, and is now 
even more read since it has been published in such a cheap form. The 
people at large, therefore, only know of that sad year only the series 
of defeats presented by M. Zola in a false and thoroughly odious light. 
The author of “ L’Armée frangaise devant |’Invasion” restores these 
matters to their proper point of view and, after having shown all the 
material errors and all the fantastic ideas of the “ Débacle,” gives us— 
from official documents—an exact résumé of the principal events of 
the war. He shows us the heroism of the military and the devotion 
of the people at large in the face of the sad condition in which an im- 
placable fatality had placed them. We have described for us the great 
battles in the eastern border, as well as the great sieges, and we are 
comforted. by seeing all that France—a victim of political considera- 
tions and the culpable carelessness of the government—could give us 
in the way of courage, sacrifice, and abnegation. We are proud of 
what our fathers did, and our confidence in the future—which ought 
to be one of the elements of our power—is increased by the perusal 
of their patriotic pages. 

The author of the brochure in question insists upon the point that 
the “ Débacle” is a most dangerous book; in relating as facts events 
which did not occur as therein stated, and in drawing from them 
erroneous conclusions, and in only presenting the vilest characters as 
types of the French nation, he cannot fail to foster, in weak minds, 
ideas of discouragement, cowardice, and revolt against discipline. 

We must say that we agree most cordially with the reviewer. To us 
the “ Débacle” is not only an unpleasant book, in which the author has 
used his undoubtedly great. literary powers to depreciate his own country, 
but it is a work which is a handicap to the rising generation of French- 
men, all of whom are necessarily soldiers, unless precluded from service 
by physical disability, or other reasons which affect very few persons. 

Yet Zola’s book has a fascination which will cause it to be read, 
from cover to cover, when once it is begun,—albeit the fascination is 
that of a dangerous snake, or a more than commonly hideous lizard. 


American naval officers who served in the East in the early fifties 
—now, alas, not many in number—will remember a typical Ameri- 
can who was engaged in commercial enterprises which involved con- 
stant voyaging, and which took him to India, Australia, the Golden 
Chersonese, Siam, and Manilla, of which places his descriptions were 
those of a keen observer, and most interesting. A courteous man, of 
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sanguine disposition, and ability to “get along” with all sorts of 
people, he was a general favorite. ; 

At the time we thus knew him neither himself nor his friends had 
any idea that he was destined to play so important a réle in the then 
unopened Japan, but Townsend ‘Harris’s abilities were known to 
Secretary Marcy and to Commodore Perry, and so, after he had been 
employed to make a commercial treaty with Siam, he became the first 
consul-general in Japan; and, after overcoming all manner of diffi- 
culties, succeeded in negotiating the well-known first commercial 
treaty with that country, in Yedo itself, after a personal interview with 
the Tai-Kun,—two things which had been regarded by foreign diplo- 
matists as next to impossibilities. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
published Mr. Harris’s private journals, kept during the period of his 
residence in Japan, with a preface and notes by William Elliot Griffis, 
an authority of the first class upon things Japanese. Mr. Harris, 
with his secretary and interpreter, Mr. Heuskin, was landed at Shimoda 
by the “San Jacinto,” Commodore Armstrong, the cruise of which 
vessel is so well described by Fleet-Surgeon William Maxwell Wood 
in his “ Faukwei,” and there he was left to struggle with his almost 
insuperable difficulties ; and he had not the support of a man-of-war 
for nearly a year afterwards, as the opium war in China engrossed the 
attention of our squadron, until Foote, in the “ Portsmouth,” almost 
by strategy, was enabled to pay him a flying visit. 

But we advise all who are interested in Japan—and who is not in 
these days?—to read these notes and journals, which reflect the man 
and the times very truthfully. Under date of May 14, 1857, he 
makes this entry: “. . . It is true that this is the most difficult coun- 
try in the world to get information ; no statistics exist, no publications 
are made on any subject connected with industry. No man makes 
experiments to improve his implements, or to increase the product of 
his lands by new modes of culture; as his father sowed and reaped so 
does he; and if the crop is large, it is his good fortune; if it be poor, 
it is his misfortune; as in everything else in Japan, the motto is Quieta 
non movere,” 


There has always been, in the minds of many people, a certain 
degree of misconception as to the place where Washington crossed the 
Delaware on that eventful Christmas night in 1776; and to prevent 
further confusion of places—as time goes on—the Bucks County His- 
torical Society have placed a monument on the Pennsylvania shore, at 
what was known as McKonkey’s old ferry at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. On the New Jersey shore the Society of the Cincinnati of that 
State have put a stone and tablet to mark the corresponding landing. 
Both of them are plain, but massive and substantial. 

General Stryker, of Trenton, who made one of the addresses upon 
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the occasion, “told of the supper and council of Washington’s staff on 
Christmas-eve, in Samuel Merrick’s house, on the Newtown road, where 
the commander-in-ghief laid before his officers the plan of the famous 
surprise and attack; the great difficulties encountered in crossing the 
river by reason of the high wind, the floating ice, and the blinding 
snow ; and, finally, of the great victory at Trenton, which relieved the 
denne which had been caused by defeat and disaster, and rekin- 
dled the hopes of Continentals.” 

There is a bridge, now, close to the spots where the monuments are 
erected, and “ Washington’s Crossing” long ago took the place of the 
not very euphonious “ McKonkey’s ferry.” 


In looking over Volume I., Series 1., of the “ Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion” 
(which contains the operations of the cruisers from January 19, 1861, 
to December 31, 1862, and among other things the reports and 
extracts from the journal of Raphael Semmes while in command of the 
“ Sumter”), the thought occurred to the writer, What would Semmes 
have thought of such doings as a union of veterans, of both armies, upon 
the field of Gettysburg; another at Chickamauga; and an exposition 
at Augusta, with the Liberty Bell from Philadelphia as a principal 
exhibit? Would he have believed that such things could be,—and 
that the North and the South, having fought it out to the bitter end, 
in the bitter way that kinsmen only can fight, and, having acquired a 
wholesome respect for each other’s prowess, should unite again, to be 
doubly strong against all ovtside foes? No! Semmes certainly never 
dreamed of such a state of things when he committed himself to such 
utterances as we find in his “ Journal,” now displayed in cold type for 
general perusal. 

At the breaking out of the war he was a commander in the 
United States navy, a native of Maryland, and with eleven years and 
one month sea-service, against ten years and ten months shore duty, 
and thirteen years and ten months unemployed. 

In the “ Journal” we find such passages as this, which is written at 
Maranham, in regard to an interview with the President of the province, 
when he asked that official to allow him to coal ship. “The President 
then announced to me that I might purchase whatever supplies I 
wanted, coal included, but munitions of war excepted. I then stated 
to him that this war was in fact a war as much in behalf of Brazil as 
of ourselves ; that we were fighting the first battle in favor of slavery, 
and that if we were beaten in the contest, Brazil would be the next one 
to be assailed by Yankee and English propagandists.” 

A speaker of the deputies of the same province, “ whom he found 
pretty well informed, considering that he had received his information 
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through the polluted channels of Northern newspapers,” said to 
Semmes that he “thought we had been precipitate in breaking our 
connection with the North, but I told him we had been the most 
patient, long-suffering people in the world, and had waited till the last 
moment possible in hopes that the fanaticism which swayed the North 
would pass away, and that the responsibility of breaking up the once _ 
great government of the North rested entirely upon the propagandists 
of that section. Two coal-lighters alongside.” 

Here is bathos! And in many other parts of the “ Journa 
indulges in the same,—mixing up the daily affairs of the vessel with 
the most serious reflections upon political affairs, with most curious 
effect. 

On February 22, 1862, he says, “ To-day the new government of the 
Confederate States is organized in Richmond, the provisional govern- 
ment having lasted just one year. Having gotten rid of “ Plymouth 
Rock” we have at length established a stable government on the 
American Continent.” 

We shall give only one more extract, which gives the date of 
Semmes’s first sight of the “ Kearsarge,” which ship he was afterwards 
to meet to his sorrow. 

“ Saturday, March 8, 1862 (Gibraltar). This morning the vessel 
which came in last night at Algeciras and made signals with the 
‘Tuscarora’ was discovered to be a United States screw steamer of 
war. In the afternoon she came over to Gibraltar and anchored at a 
short distance from us, between us and the rock. It is ascertained 
that she is the ‘ Kearsarge,’ one of the new sloops.” 


!” he 


General Sir Evelyn Wood, now one of the most distinguished offi- 
cers of the British army, first entered the navy and served as a mid- 
shipman in the naval batteries commanded by Captain Peel during the 
siege of Sebastopol. He has lately published a book entitled “The 
Crimea in 1854 and 1894,”—being a description of the operations 
there, with a great many personal recollections, as well as observations 
made at the latter date, when he visited the various places in company 
with Lord Wolseley, who had served during the celebrated siege as a 
captain. 

While General Wood does not spare those who were responsible 
for the miseries encountered by the English, on account of bad 
management,—“ such failures as those which discredited representative 
government for some months in 1854—56,”—he tells us many things 
which speak of individual pluck and patient fortitude, such as do much 
to light up a gloomy picture. 

When the allied armies were ready to open their batteries from 
their positions to the east, south, and southwest of the Russian works, 
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it was thought that they would be in possession of Sebastopol on the 
next day. 

“On the 16th ef October,” says General Wood, “ bets were freely 
offered in our camp that the city would fall in twenty-four hours. 
Some of the older and more prudent officers gave the Russians forty- 
eight hours, but no one thought they could withstand our fire longer. 
My older messmates would not allow me to buy a good Paris-made 
gold watch, which a soldier had taken at the Alma and offered to sell | 
for one pound, for they said, ‘In forty-eight hours gold watches will 
be much cheaper!’ When orders were issued that afternoon detailing 
Lieutenant Partridge and Mr. Sanctuary for the first or daylight relief 
of the ‘Queen’s,’ Lieutenant Douglas and Mr. Wood for the second 
relief at 10 a.M., Douglas swore, and I cried from vexation, so per- 
suaded were we all that the Russians would offer but little resistance 
after four hour’s bombardment. Our miscalculations were brought 
back to my mind on the 24th of August, 1894, when, visiting the 
Malakoff, I noticed its guardian with three decorations, and asked him 
in what corps he had served. ‘As a sailor in the batteries.’ I ob- 
served, ‘Well! Asa sailor from that battery opposite, I fired at this 
place and the Redan for nearly nine months.’ He replied, ‘I fired 
at you from the Redan for eleven months.’ Certainly we were over- 
confident in 1854.” 

Later on, General Wood says, “ Before continuing my narrative of 
Captain Peel and his sailors, I will state generally the result of the 
first bombardment. It was deemed ‘so certain that the one hundred 
and twenty-six guns which opened at 6.30 A.M. on the 17th of October 
would crush the Russian fire that preparations had been made for an 
assault that evening. The troops off duty were kept ready to ‘ fall in’ 
without coats or blankets ; assaulting columns were detailed with en- 
gineer officers as guides, and sappers with scaling-ladders, and the 
horses of the field batteries stood ‘hooked in.’ During the forenoon, 
however, the French gunners were fairly beaten ; two large magazines 
blew up, causing great loss of life, and at 1 P.M. the French batteries 
ceased firing, just as the allied fleets came into action. We cheered as 
' they engaged the forts, but at sunset had the mortification of seeing 
them withdraw. They had suffered more than the forts. The English 
batteries had only eight guns dismounted, and reopened fire soon after 
daybreak next day. 

“‘ Every regimental officer believed that we could carry the Mala- 
koff and Redan that evening, and this was not unreasonable, for they 
had all the confidence accruing from their recent success at the Alma. 
Although their men’s bodily strength was not equal to a long march, , 
it was sufficient for a dash at the enemy’s position. The rank and file 
averaged about seven years’ service, the men being from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven years of age; they had been drilled to rigidly obey 
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orders, and would probably have retained their formation under losses 
in a manner which the boy soldiers of a few months’ service, who were 
led against the Redan nine months later, could not be expected to 
emulate. Moreover, those boy soldiers had all their short service in 
the worst of schools,—that of the trenches,—where they were continu- 
ally taught to keep under cover, a habit which is detrimental to a suc- 
cessful assault. Our chiefs probably thought that we could carry the 
works opposite to us, but in combined operations concession is essential. 
We had the advantage later of the large numbers that our allies could 
bring into the field to our assistance, but there are many disadvantages 
belonging to joint operations ; and although the best spirit prevailed 
between our commanders, these disadvantages were felt so seriously by 
General Pélissier towards the end of the war as to induce him to 
recommend, in the event of its being continued after the fall of the 
city, that the armies should work in different zones.” 


“The Beginnings of Writing,” by Dr. Hoffman, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution (Appleton & Co.), is a 
most interesting book by one who has done a great deal of work among 
our Indian tribes in regard to linguistics, pictography, and religious 
rites and ceremonies. This work is one of a number of important 
contributions upon these subjects by him. Much of the materials used 
by Colonel Mallery in his reports on pictography were collected by 
Dr. Hoffman. 

The author, in speaking of pictographs on materials other than 
stone, says, “To cut or notch a stick is without doubt the oldest form 
of mnemonic methods. An Indian notches his coup stick to note the 
number of scalps taken ; or he may gash a short stick, or cane, to keep 
tally of the days spent on a journey. The rural Pennsylvania dairy- 
man kept a stick for each family supplied with milk, whereon he in- - 
dicated, by notches, the pints and quarts disposed of. The Clog 
Almanac and the Exchequer tallies of Great Britain are other instances 
of recourse to the mnemonic system.” 

There are plenty of people living to-day who remember when not 
only the Philadelphia milkman, but the baker, came round with his 
bunch of “ tallies,” and the corresponding one was produced, at each 
house, from behind the kitchen door, and duly marked with a file. 

' “The Beginnings of Writing” is a worthy companion book to the 
“Origins of Invention,” published some time ago, by Otis T. Mason, 
curator of the Department of Ethnology at the Smithsonian Insti- 


tution. 


It is likely that ninety-nine in a hundred of thinking people in 
ithis country will coincide heartily with the ideas contained in the fol- 
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lowing paragraph, which we extract from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

“There is a genéral sentiment of sympathy for Ireland in the 
United States. A large majority of our people would be delighted to 
see all her wrongs righted, and her dream of independence realized. 
But they find it impossible to endorse the policy that is mostly pursued 
by the Irish agitators in this country. They do not believe that any 
advantage is to be gained in such a controversy by loose and vehement 
talk about the use of physical force to solve a political problem. Every 
resort to arbitrary and violent means in behalf of Ireland has resulted 
disastrously, and there is only folly and madness in propositions to 
repeat such attempts. If the cause of Home Rule is ever to succeed, 
it will not do for its leaders and supporters to fill the air with threats 
of war. That sort of thing only tends to stiffen the back of England 
and to make enemies where friends are needed. It is not by intimida- 
tion and vindictiveness, but by argument and persuasion, that progress 
can be expected under such conditions as are well known to exist in 
this case. Tliere is not the least reason to suppose that Ireland can be 
freed by fighting, as it certainly cannot be by dynamite and assassina- 
tion ; and those who advocate incendiary and destructive measures in 
that respect simply make a bad matter worse.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette, in an editorial article upon the sub- 
ject of the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Woodhull, Medical Depart- 
ment, United States Army, upon the British medical organization, 
says, “Speaking generally, the American critic seems to be impressed 
with the perfection of system which obtains in our army, but he con- 
demns the War Office for not affording the army surgeon opportunities 
for acquiring a field training. On one or two points, however, he thinks 
the arrangements of his own army could not be copied with advantage, 
though, generally speaking, the report takes rather the form of an ex- 
planation of details—and a very fair and explicit explanation too— 
than a criticism.” Dealing with the entrance examination for the 
British army surgeon, our American critic says, “I may express the 
opinion, however, that there is nothing in the entrance examination, 
possibly excepting a better opportunity for bedside work in it, that is 
as well adapted to our purpose as our existing methods. To give the 
corps itself no election as to whom it may receive, to ignore the im- 
portant subject of general education, to attach no value to probable 
‘aptitude,’ is to assume that the medical department itself is incompe- 
tent to judge of official qualifications or is too biassed to be equitable, 
and is a body of whose wants others are the best judges and into 
which may be injected any one who can pass certain intellectual tests 
of limited scope. The right of self-perpetuation is one of the bases 
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of esprit de corps. The English method of establishing a very low 
minimum, and accepting as many candidates who pass the line as may 
be required, may be necessary in order to keep the establishment 
numerically efficient. It has nothing else to commend it. It is saved 
from practically destroying the corps by the excess of applicants over 
the places, who thus force up the real minimum.” 

The article in the Gazette remarks, “ Altogether the report may be 
considered friendly and appreciative; our army surgeons are not satis- 
fied that everything is as it ought to be. In an essentially progressive 
age would they be good soldiers if they were? Is it not their duty to 
do all in their power to complete the medical organization in peace- 
time, so that the important department of which they are in charge 
may work smoothly and efficiently when the day of battle comes? It 
has always to be remembered that their special functions are the heal- 
ing of the wounded and the care of the sick. As we understand their 
complaints, they are based on the very logical argument that they can- 
not carry out the duties assigned to mane properly if they are not sup- 
ported by enlightened military opinion.” 


Some time ago we met in the columns of the Army and Navy 
Gazette another epitaph which is a variation from those which we 
have, from time to time, given concerning sailors, and which as a rule 
speak of the voyage of life, and of at last finding a safe harbor, and of 
duty well done here below before going aloft. 


The Gazette says,— 
“In the little church-yard at Minster, in the island of Sheppey, 
Kent, the subjoined inscription may be seen cut on a tombstone,— 


‘¢¢ Pallida mors cequo pede pauperum tabernas regumque turres. 

*¢¢ Whoe’er thou art, if here by wisdom led 
To view the silent mansions of the dead, 
And search for truth from life’s last mournful page, 
Where malice lives not, or where slanders rage, 
Read on. No bombast swells these friendly lines, 
Here truth unhonored and unvarnish’d shines. 
Where o’er yon sod an envious nettle creeps, 
From care escaped, an honest gunner sleeps. 
As on he traveled to life’s sorrowing end, 
Distress forever claimed him for a friend, 
Orphan and widow were alike his care, 
He gave with pleasure all he had to spare, 
His match now burnt, expended all his priming, 
He left the world and us without e’er whining. 
Deep in the earth his carcase is entombed 
Which love and grog for him had honeycombed. 
Jesting apart—retired from wind and weather, 
Virtue and Worth are laid asleep together. 

‘«¢ This stone was erected by T. S. (as a tribute of friendship) to the memory of 
Mr. Henry Worth, Gunner, who died Aug. 26, 1779, aged 57 years.’ 
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“ Another inscription on the stone states that it was ‘ Renovated by 
the officers of the Sheerness garrison, November, 1880,’ and it has 
always been looked after by the Royal Artillery in garrison at Sheer- 
ness, the impression prevailing that the stone marks the last resting- 
place of a gunner in that distinguished corps. There seems, however, 
good reason to believe that the deceased was really a gunner in the 
royal navy, to judge not only from the carved guns on the stone 
itself, being evidently naval cannon, but also from the words, ‘ retired 
from wind and weather,’ being perhaps more applicable to the naval 
service. And, again, from the prefix, ‘Mr. Henry Worth,’ being 
applicable to a gunner in the navy (he being a warrant officer), while 
it is not so to the gunner in the royal artillery. Be this as it may, 
the stone is in any case of a interest, and must be known to 
many naval and military men.’ 


An article in the journal quoted above, of a rather earlier date, on 
the subject of the medical staff of the British army, and of recent 
failures at the Army Medical School at Netley, says that the best men 
are not attracted thereto. “In proof of this, at the last entrance ex- 
amination there were thirteen vacancies; out of all the competing can- 
didates, only ten qualified for them.” This the writer attributes to the 
unpopularity in the medical schools at the present time of the army 
medical staff, and the fact that the best men are not attracted thereto, 
a result foreseen by those in the best position to know. In regard to 
what is called “combatant rank,” in contrast with “honorary rank,” 
the communication goes on to say, “Again, the army pay depart- 
ment, army school-masters, and even the quartermasters of the army 
medical service have army rank. This clearly shows the importance the 
army attaches to the army titles when they retain rank through ceasing 
to be combatants, and subsequently rise to higher grades in their new 
non-combatant corps.” (This refers to officers of the line who have 
entered the army service, ordnance-store department, etc.) 

“T say it without fear of contradiction that the duties of the army 
medical staff in time of war are far more combatant than those of any 
other department.” (Of course the writer refers to those mentioned 
above.) He goes on to say,— 

“Out of six V.C.’s gained in recent years, four have been obtained 
by medical officers,—Lloyd, Le Quesne, Crimmin, and Whitchurch. 
Army rank is the only one insuring respect and position in the service, 
and giving an officer his proper position out of it. What is the end- 
less answer to the doctor, a profession I am proud of?. ‘Oh, you be- 
long to an honorable profession ; surely that is enough for you.’ It 
has been said hundreds of times to me, ‘Honor to whom honor is 
due.’ In the service, however, honor without position is no honor. 
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The absence of proper army rank and position takes away that very 
honor. We are all proud of our profession, and we never wish to 
forsake our own duties,—viz., the care of the soldier in peace and 
war,—any more than an artillery, cavalry, or infantry officer will for- 
sake his because he has army rank. A young doctor says, ‘My hon- 
orable profession in the army is not given that position and respect it 
has in civil life. I go into the army and am not treated as other officers 
are. I will have none of it.’ This was said to me last year at one of 
the largest medical schools in London. To conclude, I have given you 
the disease, the cause, and the symptoms. Now for the remedy. 
Amalgamate the army medical staff and the medical staff corps, and 
designate them the ‘Royal Ambulance Corps,’ the titles of this corps 
to be army titles, with command as in the case of those officers of the 
army service corps marked *X’ in the Army List, but with the presi- 
dency of those boards where their presence is required, if the senior ; 
if not, their proper place as regards seniority. This is all we want. 
The result will be that there will be raised up a corps full of content- 
ment, the army medical staff agitation will be at an end, the best men 
would compete from the medical schools, and failures at the entrance 


and Netley examinations would be rare.” 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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A Chapter of War History. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


GENERAL MEADE AND THE ARMY OF 
’ THE POTOMAC. 


Tue late General Meade’s peculiarities 
of temper were such as to make him 
something of an enigma, even to bis 
closest associates in the Army of the 
Potomac, which he commanded from 
Gettysburg to the close of the war. He 
was a singularly fretful man,—a most 
trying characteristic in one occupying 
high command,—and often indulged, on 
the slightest provocation, in very unpal- 
atable language towards those with whom 
he came in contact. This irascibility of 
temper made him many enemies in the 
army he so ably directed ; it is generally 
understood that at one period personal 
dislike of General Meade was almost 
universal among the officers of higher 
rank. Mr. Dana, who, as Assistant 
Secretary of War, was with the army 
in the field during the early days of Pe- 
tersburg, in one of his reports to Mr. 
Stanton made the following vigorous 
statement concerning General Meade’s 
temper : 

“Crry PoInt, VA., July 7, 1864. 
‘“ Hon. E. M. Stanton, 
‘* Secretary of War: 

‘“‘A change in the command of the 
Army of the Potomac now seems prob- 
able. Grant has great confidence in 
Meade, and is much attached to him per- 
sonally, but the almost universal dislike of 
Meade which prevails among the officers 
of every rank who come in contact with 
him, and the difficulty of doing business 
with him, felt by every one except Grant 
himself, so greatly impair his capacities 
for usefulness and render success under 
his command so doubtful, that Grant 





seems to be coming to the conviction that 
he must be relieved. . . . I have long 
known Meade to be a man of the worst 
possible temper, especially towards his 
subordinates. Ido not think he has a 
friend in the whole army. No man, no 
matter what his business or his service, 
approaches him without being insulted 
in one way or another, and his own staff- _ 
officers do not dare to speak to him un- 
less first spoken to for fear of either 
sneers or curses. The latter, however, I 
have never heard him indulge in very 
violently, but he is said to apply them 
often without occasion and without rea- 
son. . 
“QO, A. Dana.” 


This is very strong language, but no 
more so, as I gather, than a current 
diagnosis of the matter required. While 
this vigorous dispatch to Mr. Stanton 
was an accurate reflex of the state of 
feeling as it existed in the army at the 
time towards the commanding general, I 
have reason to know that Mr. Dana sub- 
sequently greatly modified his judgment 
of General Meade’s irritability and its 
consequences, Further observations led 
him to the conclusion that General 
Meade’s ebullitions of temper were 
rather a result of dyspepsia than a natu- 
ral predisposition to quarrel with his 
associates. Fortunately for the country, 
General Meade was not relieved, and, 
indeed, towards the end there is discerni- 
ble in all quarters a marked mitigation 
of the bitterness against him, though it 
is quite certain he never became person- 
ally a popular commander. His great 
military capacity was very generally 
recognized, and as a leader he unques- 
tionably had the entire confidence of 
both officers and men. 
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It appears, however, that in carrying 
forward his military operations this irri- 
table officer never acted upon impulse 
and never lost his-equipoise ; every move- 
ment seems to have been dictated only 
by the most cool and dispassionate judg- 
ment. So tenacious and clear of pur- 
pose was he that no amount of pressure 
or nagging from his superiors could sway 
General Meade to act against his judg- 
ment of the necessities of a given mili- 
tary situation. 

This surprising characteristic in a man 
so nervous and passionate had two re- 
markable illustrations during General 
Lee’s mystifying flank movement from 
the Rapidan towards Washington in the 
fall of 1863, the salient features of which 
were the battle of Bristoe, where the 
Union General Warren defeated a part 
of General A. P. Hill’s corps, and Gen- 
eral Sedgwick’s brilliant success at Rap- 
pahannock Station in the subsequent 
advance of the Union forces. General 
Meade, finding the Confederates on his 
right flank and threatening his com- 
munications, fell back rapidly from the 
line of the Rapidan, first to the Rappa- 
hannock and ultimately behind Bull Run, 
concentrating his army in the vicinity of 
Centreville. It was well known that 
General Lee had recently detached Long- 
street to the assistance of Bragg at Chat- 
tanooga, and that subsequently he was 
still probably inferior in strength to the 
Union army, although that also had been 
reduced by two corps sent to re-enforce 
Rosecrans after the battle of Chick- 
amauga. The Washington authorities, 
therefore, correctly viewed General Lee’s 
advance as a big bluff which ought to be 
“called,” and constantly urged General 
Meade to make a stand. 

In a short note to General Halleck, 
dated October 16, 1863, President Lin- 
coln, pointing out the probability of 
Lee's inferiority of numbers and review- 
ing the situation as he understood it, 
closes with the following eminently Lin- 
colnian suggestion : 


“. . . If General Meade can now at- 
tack him [Lee] on a field no more than 
equal for us, and do so with all the skill 
and courage which he, bis officers, and 
men possess, the honor will be his if he 
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succeeds and the blame may be mine if 
he fails. Yours truly, 
“ A, LINCOLN.” 


In deep anxiety to impress General 
Meade with the pressing importance of 
attacking General Lee, the President’s 
letter was transmitted to the front by 
special messenger, Colonel Cutts of the 
staff. As the President and his military 
advisers at Washington could have had 
but little accurate knowledge of what 
was passing from hour to hour at the 
front, and hence were in a measure in- 
capable of judging of -the chances of 
success in a collision, and therefore de- 
clined to assume the responsibility of 
making a direct order for an attack, this 
urgency on the part of his superiors must 
have been excessively exasperating to 
the Union commander, the more so be- 
cause it was his distinct purpose to fight 
upon the first favorable opportunity. 
But General Lee had projected his move- 
ments so unexpectedly and prosecuted it 
with such energy and rapidity as to leave 
General Meade for a time in almost com- 
plete darkness as to his enemy’s where- 
abouts and ultimate intentions. He was 
unwilling, therefore, through undue pre- 
cipitation, to take any chances of re- 
peating the appalling blunder of the 
preceding year on this very ground. 

The war records made it perfectly 
clear now that General Meade lost a 
great opportunity in this short campaign, 
but, with the meagre knowledge he pos- 
sessed of Lee’s movements at the time, 
he was undoubtedly justified in a line of 
action which had the appearance of 
timidity. If General Pope in the cam- 
paign of 1862, also several days in doubt 
as to his enemy's whereabouts and in- 
tentions, had followed the wise policy of 
General Meade and fallen back behind 
Bull Run, there safely awaiting the de- 
velopment of General Lee’s plans, it is 
unquestionable that he could have re- 
ceived the Confederate attack on hisown 
ground with a force nearly double that 
of his enemy, for in that campaign Lee 
was on the offensive in dead earnest. 
The result would doubtless have been 
very much more favorable to the Union 
cause, as well as to General Pope’s per- 
sonal fortunes. 
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So, notwithstanding the President’s 
evident unwillingness to shoulder the 
blame for a possible failure, General 
Meade imperturbably followed his own 
judgment regarding such movements as 
the military situation seemed to require. 
He contented himself with calmly reply- 
ing to the President through General 
Halleck that it was and had been his in- 
tention to attack the enemy when his 
whereabouts was discovered ; that only 
lack of information on this head and 
fear of jeoparding his communications 
with the capital had prevented his doing 
so thus far. And that was all. 

But the pressure from Washington 
continued, and resulted in the second 
episode, to which I have alluded, two 
days later. On the 18th of October, 
from the vicinity of Centreville, General 
Meade telegraphed General Halleck, 
asking for information of General Lee’s 
movements, and announcing that “it is 
impossible to move this army until I 
know something more definite of the 
movements of the enemy.’’ Everything 
indicated that the Confederate army was 
between Bull Run and the Rappahan- 
nock, but a rumor had reached General 
Meade that its head had appeared in the 
lower Shenandoah Valley again. Upon 
this, General Halleck, seemingly having 
lost patience with his subordinate’s igno- 
rance of the situation in his front and in- 
ability to get accurate information of 
General Lee’s movements, answered him 
in the following tart strain: 


““WaR DEPARTMENT, 
‘* WASHINGTON, Oct. 18, 1863. 


‘¢ Masorn-GENERAL MEADE, 
‘“ Army of the Potomac: 

‘¢ The attack on Charlestown was not in 
great force. Enemy finally repulsed. 
General Sullivan has promised details, 
but none received. Lee is unquestion- 
ably bullying you. If you cannot as- 
certain his movements, I certainly can- 
not. If you pursue and fight him I 
think you will find out where he is. I 
know of no other way. 

“H. W. Hatieck, 
“« General-in- Chief.” 


The sneering tone of this dispatch was 
of itself sufficient to arouse the temper 
of a much milder man than General 
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Meade under normal circumstances, but 
at this juncture there were two ex- 
traordinary considerations which made 
it to him peculiarly aggravating. As 
shown above, the Union commander 
was chafing under the knowledge that 
his movements of the previous ten days 
had been unsatisfactory to his superiors, 
and that his falling back upon Washing- 
ton before an inferior enemy with whom 
he had been seeking a general engage- 
ment ever since Gettysburg had caused 
distrust of his capacity as well as desire 
to fight; secondly, Halleck, of all the 
others, had been most urgent for an 
offensive stand against Lee from the in- 
ception of the movement, and a covert 
critic from day to day of the retreat of 
the Union army from the Rapidan. 
General Meade was not a man to 
tamely submit to bullying even from a 
superior, and one cannot help admiring 
the firm spirit with which he now re- 
sented General Halleck’s attitude, as well 
as the manner of it. This was his quick 


retort: 
“ OCTOBER 18, 1863—8.30 P.M. 


‘“¢ Magor-GENERAL HALLECK: 

“Your telegram of 7 P.M. just received. 
If you have any orders to give me I am 
prepared to receive and obey them, but I 
must insist on being spared the infliction 
of such truisms in the guise of opinions 
as you have recently honored me with, 
particularly as they have not been asked 
for. I take this occasion to repeat what 
I have before stated, that if my course, 
based on my own judgment, does not 
meet with approval, L ought to be, and 
I desire to be, relieved from command. 

““Grorcre G. MEADE. 
‘* Major-General Commanding.” 


General Halleck, an able, clear-headed 
adviser to the government, filled a great 
and patriotic part during the war. The 
one blot upon the character of this most 
accomplished man was his disposition to 
browbeat subordinates, an overbearing 
habit that had its first public illustration 
in his treatment of the modest, unas- 
suming Grant early in 1862. But when 
he in turn met a bulldozer like General 
Meade he seemed to lack moral courage 
to carry the game through with a high 
hand. He weakened. 

On the next day, on the excuse that 
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his “‘ truisms’’ were merely telegraphed 
as the best mode of conveying to the gen- 
eral in the field the ‘‘ wishes of the gov- 
ernment,’’ General Halleck apologized 
to Meade in the most handsome manner, 
if his language had “ unintentionally 
given offense.’’ And in a spirit that 
showed him to be a true man and noble 
soldier, Meade replied, ‘‘ Your explana- 
tion of your intentions is accepted, and 
I thank you for it.”’ 

A word more. General Meade dog- 
gedly persisted in the policy of cireum- 
spection, and was henceforward left to 
his own devices in the conduct of the 
campaign, without suggestion or com- 
ment from Washington. Lee slowly 
retired to the Rappahannock, where he 
prepared to go into winter quarters. 
Meade followed, watching closely for a 
favorable opportunity to deliver battle. 
On November 7 he suddenly attacked 
the Confederates along the line of that 
river, capturing a strong redoubt at Rap- 
pahannock Station, several battle-flags, 
some cannon, and about two thousand 
prisoners, forcing a passage of the stream, 
and compelling General Lee to retire be- 
hind the Rapidan again. This demon- 
strated that he no more lacked the nerve 
to take the offensive when his judgment 
dictated it than to resent the bullying 
of General Halleck. 

LEsLig J. PERRY. 


Ever a Song Somewhere, 
(From the New York Home Journal.) 


THERE is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

There is ever a something sings alway ; 

There’s the song of the lark when the 
skies are clear, 
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And the song of the thrush when the 
skies are gray. 

The sunshine showers across the grain, 

And the bluebird trills in the orchard 
tree, 

And in and out, when the eaves drip 
rain, 

The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

Be the skies above or dark or fair; 

There is ever a song our hearts may 
hear— 

There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

There is ever a song somewhere ! 


There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

In the midnight black or the midday 
blue ; 

The robin pipes when the sun is here, 

And the cricket chirrups the whole night 
through. 

The buds may blow and the fruit may 
grow, 

And the autumn leaves drop crisp and 
sere ; 

But whether the sun, or the rain, or the 
snow, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

Be the skies above or dark or fair; 

There is ever a song that our hearts may 
hear— 

There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

There is ever a song somewhere ! 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1894. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1894 $22,384,864 52 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums $3,079,506 39 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss 1,124,184 14 
$4,208,640 53 
Less Taxes 56,289 51 4,147,401 02 


$26,532,265 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
$1,446,842 00 
244,141 00 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies...... sess tscheslensaleny 607,373 82 
Distribution of Surplus 530,587 65 


Total paid to Policy-holders ++ $2,828,948 97 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home 
Office and at Agencies........ o cecesees soccvscccoosocesore 543,701 37 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year.........sscesesseeeeees wéocens 6,012 99 3,377,658 33 


Net Ledger Assets, December 81, 1894...........c000-seeeee obiabiee capespine $23,154,607 21 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost........... _ $678,219 64 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1894 231,042 64 
Net Premiums in course of collection 188,959 22 1,098,221 50 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1894 $24,252,828 71 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent $22,032,126 35 
Balance of Distributions unpaid..........seseceseeeseeres 116,002 59 
Death and Endowment Claims approved...........eeee 69,271 00 22,217,399 94 


$2,035,428 77 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon adi policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, S. F. TRULL, 
President, 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President, Asst. 
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By Robert M. Hughes. 

By Henry Coppée, LL.D. 

By General Marcus J. Wright. 

By General Bradley T. Johnson. 
By General Fitzhugh Lee. 

By General Francis A. Walker. 
By General Henry E, Davies. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“No library of military literature that has appeared in recent years has been so instructive to 
readers of all kinds as the Great Commanders Series, which is edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson.”— 


New York Mail and Express. 


“This series of books promises much, both by their subjects and by the men who have under- 
taken to write them. They are — the reading for young men and women; delightful reading for 


men and women of any age.” —The Evangelist. 
A History of the United. States 
Navy. 

From 1775 to 1894. By Epaar STanTon 
Macrtay, A.M. With Technical Re- 
vision by Lixut. Roy C. Smita, U.S.N. 
In two volumes. With numerous Maps, 
Diagrams, and Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
$7.00. 


History of the People of the 
United States. 


By Joun Bac McMaster. [To be com- 
pleted in six volumes. Vols. I., II., III., 
and IV. now ready.] 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50 per volume. 


The Presidents of the United 
States. 


1789-1894. By Joun Fisxx, Cart Scuurz, 
WituiiaM E. Russtti, Dante C. Git- 
MAN, WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, Ros- 
ERT C. WINTHROP, GeoRGE BANCROFT, 
JouN Hay, and others. Edited by JAMEs 
Grant Witson. With 23 Steel Por- 
traits, facsimile Letters, and other illus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon. | 


Memoirs of GENERAL Count DE Sécur, 
of the French Academy, 1800-1812. 
Revised by his Grandson, Count Lovts 
DE Skaur. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By Grorce Birp GRINNELL, author of 
‘‘Pawnee Hero Stories,’ ‘ Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales,’ ete. The first volume in 
the Story of the West Series, edited by 
Riptey Hircucock. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The object of this series is to preserve the pic- 
turesque and individual) types of a life in the real 
West which is rapidly fading away, and to offer the 
romantic stories of the Indian, explorer, cowboy, 
miner. soldier, and other representative figures in 
a& permanent form. Mr. Grinnell’s intimate 6 al 
sonal oe of his subject has enabled him 
to draw an admirably graphic picture of the 
actual Indian. 


Memoirs Illustrating the His- 
tory of Napoleon I. 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron ChaupE 
FRANCOIS DE ME£NEVAL, Private Secre- 
tary to Napotron. Edited by his Grand- 
son, Baron NAPOLEON JOsEPH DE MEN- 

| EVAL. With Portraits and Autograph 
Letters. In three volumes. 8vo. Cloth, 


$6.00. 


The Knight of Liberty. 


A Tale of the Fortunes of Lufuyette. By 
| Hezextan BurrerwortH, author of 
“ The Patriot Schoo}master,’’ ‘* The Boys 
of Greenway Court,’ ete. With 6 full- 
| page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60. 


Bee” Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appleton’s Monthly 
Bulletin, containing announcements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THE TAVERN OF THE THREE 
VIRTUES. 


Translated from the original of Samnt-Jurrs. Il!ustrated with 
i“ drawings by DaniEv VierGe, with a critical essay on his 
art by Epmunp E. 

No more beautiful present could be devised. VierGE ts fore- 
most among the illustrators of Paris. His exquisite drawings 
display a knowledge y form, of light, of shade, of architecture, 
expressed witha bri liancy of handling which never been 
equalled. With a portrait of Viercs as a frontispiece and a title- 


e in two colors. 
P Guarto, dark buff linen, with title stamped in gold on front side 
and back, which are almost entirely covered with gold, heavily 


embossed. Price, - 5.00. 
Only 125 copies have been printed for this country. 


FAIR WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


A collection of poems by Samuet Minturn Peck. Accom- 
panied by twelve facsimiles of water-color drawings by CaRo- 
ting C, Lovett—fortraits of thirteen young Southern women, 
celebrated for their beauty. 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top. In each of the styles of binding, Nos. 1 
and 3, a frame, stamped in gold, shows a small facsimile of one of 
Mrs. Lovetu’s water-color sketches 

1. Full buckram, in a box, $3.00. 2. Half buckram, boxed, 
$2.50. 3. Silk, attractively stamped with gold, boxed, $3.50. 


THE LAND OF TAWNY BEASTS. 


By Pizrre Mai. A most original and valuable work, trans- 
lated by Evizapetu L. Cary. his describes the adventures 
fa party of explorers and hunters in the Himalayas, who are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics, and have all sorts of strange ex- 
periences in consequence, 

With fifty-two wood-engravings, done in the best modern French 
style, by A. Parts. 

4to, Holliston cloth & 50; polished buckram, $2.50; Holliston 
cloth, full gilt, beveled ards, $3 00. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by FrepERICK 
J. Boston, Stzx of them have dogs as their central figures and 
siz have cats, 

Miss Evizazetu S. Tucker has written stories for the pictures, 
which are beautifully printed in inks of different colors, enclosed 
in decorative borders designed by her. Jhere is a different 
border or an elaborate tail-piece for each page of text, each 
illustrating some scene referred to in the text. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Cats and Kittens. 
Dogs Great and Small. 


Made up of selections from “The Children’s Book of Dogs 
and Cats,” each containing just half the illustrations and text 
of the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, each, $1.50. 


THE ENCHANTED BUTTERFLIES. 


By Apetaipe Urton Crossy. A delightful fairy tale, with 
Princess Sunbeam and Princess Moonbeam as the principal char- 
acters. Illustrated by Susan H. Crarxk and the author. 

The illustrations are half-tone engravings after designs that 
<> combination of photography and wash-drawings by the 
artists. 

Children were posed in the costumes of the characters in the 
book, and then the background of the scene was drawn about 
their photographs. 

12mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25 ; same, full buckram, $1.25. 


A DAILY STAFF FOR LIFE’S 
PATHWAY. 


By C.S. Dz Rose, A quotation of a helpful and cheering na- 
ture for every day of the year. Carefully selected from the best 
writers, An especially appropriate present for Christmas. 

; r2mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, full gilt, boxed, 
1.25. : 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
endar will be sent to any address. 
jon LipPINcoTT’s. 


WESTMINSTER. 


By Str Wacter Besant. Those who have read with pleasure 
and profit Sir WALTER BEsant’s valuable book, “ London,” will 
gladly welcome this companion volume, 

Fully illustrated by W1tL1amM Patten and others and givin 
facsimiles of many quaint old documents and missals, memori 
windows and wonderful buildings of this “City which has no 
citizens,”’ 

The book in: ludes —7 tts chapters, ‘The King’s Palace o 
Westminster,” “The Abbey,” *‘The Vanished Palace,” ‘‘7he 
Streets and the People,” and “The Court of Charles ll.” 

Large 12mo, brown or green buckram, ees with gold and 
ink, $3.00 Same, presentation edition, white buckram, full gilt, 


boxed, $4.00. 
CALENDARS. 


The most attractive calindars ever offered. One distinctive 
Seature of these is that they are are American in spirit. 
Lhe only important series of calendars designed by American 
artists and eee tn this country. 

‘lhe publishers believe that the lithographic work on these has 
never been surpassed. It has been their constant aim to make 
them perfect facsimiles of the original water-color designs, and no 
expense has been spared to accomplish this. /# some cases, six 
teen colors have been needed to produce the effect sought. 

Ninety different calendars to choose from, ranging in price from 
ten cents to $15.00, after designs by such well-known artists as W. 
GRanviLLE SmitH, E. Percy Moran, Maup Humpurey, 
Francis Day and H. W. McVicxar. 

A descriptive cataligue, containing a complete list of these, 
will be sent to any address on application. 


LYRICS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 


By Mary Berri CHAPMAN. Some of these poems appeared 
in the Century and other well-known magazines, where they 
attracted considerable attention by their strength and beauty. 

= eight half-tone engravings after original designs by the 
author. 
16mo, half white cloth, $z.25; full buckram, $1.25; rose bind- 
ing, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Halt calf, $2.50; limp calf, $3 00. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 


The most successful series of standasd works ever published, 
Two new and important volumes have just been issued. 


The Laureates. By Kenyon West. 

A most interesting and valuab'e book, consisting of critical 
essays on all the poet-laureates of England, and selections from 
the writings of each. With forty eight gh illustrations by 
Freperick C, Gorpon, including portraits of all the poets. 


Poems and Stories by Poe. 


Containing all his poems and four of his most celebrated stories, 
With one hundred illustrations by Harry C. Epwarps, some of 
them set in the text in the French style. 

Each, 12mo, in buckram or fancy bindings, $1.50; half calf, 
$3.00; limp calf, $4.00. 

This popular series now comprises twenty-eight volumes. Send 
for descriptive catalogue, giving full list of these and the different 
bindings in which they come. 


PRINCES AND PRINCESSES 
PAPER DOLLS. 


By Euizasetu S. Tucker. 


A beautiful series of historical paper dolls, done in Miss 
TuckeEr’s daintiest style. : 

The personages represented are, Mary, Queen of Scots, as she 
appeared in 1554; Withelmina, the Queen of Holland, 1887; An 
American Princess, 1895; Infanta Marguerite of Spain, 1442; 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 1739; Crown Prince Withelm 
Friedrich of Germany, 1890; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 


1855. 
With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with cover in colors. 
Price, 75 cents. 


On receipt-of ten cents a Catalogue and « sample copy of Tue Pocxer Macazine or a cal- 
On receipt of price, any publication will be sent to any address (at the publishers’ expense). 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
27 and 29, West 23d Street, New York City. 





A Novel 
—_ Article 


& a ph aT 


CUDAHY'S R EX BRAND 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Note.—A Capsule in a cup of hot i i 
water quickly makes a most deli- Refreshing to Tired Folks 
cious cup of strengthening bouillon. Reviving to Sick Folks 


ALWAYS INSIST ON 
CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 


A pretty booklet, ' ‘From m the Ranch to the 

Table” and a package of Capsules mailed 

for two 2 cent stamps. 

The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


SOSSSSSSSSsessesesescs o0c0@ 


Croup Cured 
Atter Doctors Failed. & 


“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 
being when about twelve years old. The doctor had 
almost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 
failed to afford relief. At last, he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and a speedy cure was the result. I have always 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life, and often 
recommend it to others.””»— W. 8. TURNER, Norwood, Ga. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


AYER’S the Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilla. 





TWICE CROWNED VICTOR 


IN A YEAR 


UY worsa's Tribute to 
AV? De. Price’ 
My Baking Powder 


AU) Highest Award both 
Nt) Medal and Diploma (Vy 


X World’s Columbian / 


Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder 


Honors come thick to Dr. Price’s Baking Powder. At 
both the Columbian Exposition and the California Midwinter 
Fair it received highest honors and gold medal. Official 
tests at each showed it to be purest, to possess highest 
leavening power, to be of the most uniform excellence and to 
have the best keeping properties of any baking powder 
made. They proved it the foremost baking powder in ali 
the world, 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are tnuch surer than belated 
drugs. ‘A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against |, 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


5 f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 


ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and fre gay 
From objectionable sub- ee 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions @& 
have found itinvaluable. Wie 

Manufactured by 

California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


7 aie 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY In the acute or inflammatory 
For Over Fifty Years. form, by using LAVILLE’S 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP} LtQUOR Fetish is soon ob 


tained and all the accom- 
has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS: for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT pear. And by persistent use 
SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT. of ° ’ 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES LAVILLE S PILLS the 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Sold by Druggists in every ady can be prevented. 
part of the world., Be sure and ask for A acting tiie’ 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Sent free, a book giving full information. Address 
" . and take no other kind. | For ‘ae by... FU FOUGERA-& ©0.,. | 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. Druggists. _ 26-80 N; William St., New York.. 


panying suffering will disap- 


recurring attacks of this mal-_ , 
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Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
3 Or torpid liver slowly act, 
2 ) When appetite doth from thee flee, 
E And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 
: From Paris turn thy face away ; 
: On Allier’s bank forget thy doctors ; 
a = } Here soon shall health come back to stay, 
And life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


A bottle of genuine imported 
Vichy looks like this. 


Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you're ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
162 & 154 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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A Great Store on Wheels 


would be a world’s wonder. We almost give you 
that. Wherever you are the store is-at your elbow 
— if a railroad or a post-office is. We have OVER 
13 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE, better lighted, 
better fitted than any other large store in America 
—almost better filled. Such store-keeping is a reve- 
lation to New Yorkers; it would be a revelation 
almost anywhere in this country. Take no one’s 
say so. Look for yourself. 


Compare Qualities, Compare Prices, 
Compare Varieties, Compare Methods. 


The more you know of merchandise the more you'll 
wonder at the great gathering of goods we have 
made, and at the little money needed to give you 
the pick of them. 

WRITE FOR WHAT YOU WANT. A letter 
or even a postal card will command the resources 
of the house. 

Lists of Books or of Groceries and samples of 
every sampleable thing will be sent to any asker. 
Groceries are delivered free within 100 miles of 
New York City. Dry Goods are sent free to any 
part of the United States reached by railroad or 
express. 


HILTON, HUGHES @é& GCoO., 


Successors TO A. T. STEWART @ CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Woes "on ina 


7 4 ‘Ta foremost writers 
of the worldregularly 
. ibutetoth 
Pineteenth Cemturyes os suese great Reviews | 
panies, LAE Citta came cit. «Cee peement, abel. nokth 


Contemporary Review the best articles by the best 


living authors; and in 


f th d 
FOrtMightly Reviewee se uo with the times 
: The current events of the 
Westminster Review — dey, the world’s progress 
ED in culture, in science, in art, 
DAD IDI IPI I in finance, in economics, 
in literature, in study, in 

travel, in knowledge, is summed up in convenient and acces- } 

sible form by the most competent authorities. $4 S42 484244% 


MR. GLADSTONE, DUKE OF ARGYLL, HERBERT SPENCER, W. H. 

FREDERIC HARRISON, GRANT ALLEN, PROF. ST. 
GEORGE MIVART, SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, ANDREW LANG, 
W. T. STEAD, VERNON LEE, PROF. MAX MULLER, PRINCE KRO- 
‘POTKIN, RT. HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, W. S. LILLY, are among the 
many regular contributors to these Reviews. ut ut ut ut ut ut ut Ut ut Ut ut Ut 


We supply the nine English editions at deny 50 per cent. less 
than they cost in England. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION :—Any one Review, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any 
eee oe ean Postage prepaid in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, — 


~ @666eeeee 


; mae Sut — Company, 2 231 Broadway, New York 
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REDUCED ~ 


From $5.00 ro $3.00 Per Annum. 
| 50 crs. ro 25 crs. PER Copy. 


Na mm, ss YSN 
\ iy ‘oT i] . ‘ Wy, . 


DECEMBER, 18%5- 


Enh 


" gome Leading Features of the December 


PRESENT CRISIS. 

v. {Tue OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH AT THE DA ge D. Marrom, 
‘VL SMALL WOMEN VOTE? By Helen B. Gardens, 
‘ya OUUSTIVE BEBLIDGRAPIY OF THE LAND QUESTS wan a.m 


x TEUPEOF 


{ 
eT Mass.: 
Publishing Co., Boston, 
The Pierce Building, Copley 


_—— 


——————— 


—— 


55 Heformative 
Le) Review” inthe *y 
mH Ae A oe) Wa NS a 
RAED». Lnstish Speaking World 
. ) AD 


a 


ess D Lo” dD © 
For sale by all Newsdealers. 


Sample copy sent to any one mentioning this magazine, on receipt of ten cents. 
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pessterires REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every Intelligent reader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire* Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - =< 


‘“s‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry — ali 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.” — Zvening Bulletin, Phila. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription REDUCED from $8.06 to $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
THE LIvING AGE and any one of the $3 00 monthlies, will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


* Address, LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Officers of the 
Army and Navy 


whether at home or about to leave for distant stations 
should make a trial of the famous 


——— TRADE MARK. —— 44 


Os On 
The only goods rar ete 


a well-dressed REVERSIBLE annoyance of 


ene peer Se laundry work 
. ee ? 
wear in place aan are always 


of real linen, ready for use. 


You will like them; they look well, wear west: and fit 
well. All styles except the ‘‘ Dante’’ and ‘‘ Tasso’’ are 
reversible ; both sides alike; can be worn twice as long 
as any other collar. When one side is soiled use the 
other, then throw it away and take a fresh one. 


Ask the Dealers for them. 


If not found on sale, we will send by mail for aes cents, a Box of 
Ten Collars, or Five Pairs of Cuffs. 
A Sample Collar and a Pair of Cuffs sent by mail for six cents. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


The Test of an Encyclopedia 


Is the manner in which it answers the 
thousand questions that come up in the 
busy man’s life. 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


will stand this test, does stand it, with 

very gratifying results. It is extremely 

suggestive, helpful, and satisfactory in its 

daily use. Its service to a household of 

varied needs, where parents and children 

constantly need a book of reference, is of 

incalculable benefit. It will have a fresh 

fame from this successful revision, and will 

be sure of justifying itself wherever a choice of it is made for a daily companion. 

Send for large circular, showing specimen pages and illustrations, to the 
publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposITION, 1889. CCEPTABLE 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. a55 BROADAN Y, NEW YORK. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. Mail orders receive promot and careful attention 


300 00 Rack Number Magazines. Subscrip- 
’ tions at club rate. Orders taken for 
books, new or old. No catalogue. Books and mag- 
azines bought or exchange made. To secure rate a 
specified list must be given. AMERICAN MaGaZINE : Roa 


~ EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. — ualed 
. 7 instant relief of Catarrh, Coldin the Hend, and Head- 
ache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. 
Sixty years on the market. All Dr ts sell it. 


DIST LAWS At cerhrt ent ctor te | Lee pe oeie 2 CE caren) 


American Whist Congress, with 


rules ao hore DUPLICATE WHIST, sent 
to e id 2- t stamp. 
inling Dros. & Brevard, Kalamazoo, mich, | TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense k for selection. 


A NEW ART WonperFut! Any one can draw Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largesthouse 
all Pictures, Portraits, Sketches in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. eat. free, 


from Nature, etc., mechanically (patented). A child prereset NRE AS SS 
can learn. Taught by mail. Send for catalogue. 

Agents want-d everywhere. EUGENE PEARL, TO TH 
Artist, 23 Union Square, New York. e, OA P 


dentifri tiseptic—h ] eects as 4 
entifrice ; antiseptic—harmless—effective. No soa 
POUR 4 i taste. A trial will make you its lasting friend. Subutl- 
‘ tutes are not Site All druggists or by mail, 25c. 
30., C 


C. H. Strong & hicago. 


*5 Perfect in flavor and 
. ey: Put up in 
= and half-pound 
Tea and Coffee Pots that pour by the lid with- 
out lifting or tipping. Simple Scena belief. 
Practical and artistic. Send for pamphlet. 
THE ASBURY-PAINE MPG. CO., Phila., Pa 
This is a good thing—Ed, 
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THE MODELS FOR 
1896 ARE READY 
NOW. If it is your desire 


to confer all possible hap- Bj, 


piness for the coming year 
} upon some dear one, here 
is the opportunity. 
oe r9 “~ 
‘No pleasure like bicycling. 
WY No bicycle like Columbia. 


— 


ift of all gifts for 
“— ne et amt gitts ze 
-HE BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOGUE, nas pic- a 


turing all Columbia and Hartford Bicycles, can be had for the | W/>¢ 
ing by visiting any Columbia agent, or it will be mailed ‘ 
two-cent stam: i 


for two the Pope Manuf. 
Publishing Dep’t, yt oe wt oon a 
HE COLUMBIA DESK CALENDAR is also ready. By 
mail for five two-cent stamps. Address Calendar Dep’t, Pope 
pau ing Co., Hartford,Conn, % ww ve vt 
"HE PRICES OF COLUMBIAS AND HARTFORDS are 
the same to everybody alike—${00 for Columbias, $150 for 
Columbia Tandems, $80, $60 or $50 for Hartfords. Fw 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


§ Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 
: ate-not properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 
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Nearly Three-fourths of 


those treated withthe §©6 Chronic Invalids... 
those « Disgusted with Medicine and Doctors” 


or those Pronounced ‘“‘Incurable” 


Results actually achieved inthese cases, rather than theory as 
to the workings of the 


Prof. Totten of Yale College says: 

“ But thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick—one single, simple remedy— 
an instrument called the Electropoise. We do 
not personally know the parties who control 
this instrument, but we do know of its value. 
We are neither agents nor are in any way 

enable us to make such confident financially interested in the matter.”’—Page 
s s . 228, Volume 7, of “* Our Race.”’ 
claims for its superior curative 
powers. Not every case can be cured, 
but the percentage is large enough to make the matter worthy the 


investigation of every sufferer. 


Allow us to mail youa ELECTROLI BRATION Co. 


Gat <t Sateen 1122 Broadway, New York, or 346 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


Sol Seal zoel Zealot gonigoigod 


Fo 


; e The New Unabridged. 6 
Webster’s International 222%: 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. Dictionary 


a Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. 8. Gov’t Printing Office, and of 
KB nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
| Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the unciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary diacritically marked letters usedin schoolbooks. 
| It is easy to trace the h of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the differ2nt meanings are given in the order of development. 
Z It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. ¥ 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


I©YGLES. 


~<@—_$85.00. 


Maximum Strength. Minimum Weight. 


It ires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best Dicyele 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


§ BY INHALATION ONLY, THE DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 
BALTIMORE, Mp., October 7, 1895. 


Australian - Dry-Ai r R. T. Bootrn, Esq., New York. 


Dear Sir: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago 


| reatment for one of your pocket inhaler outfits- It came to hand 
last Friday morning. 


Mrs. laceey had been suffering severely for three 

of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay weeks daily with asthma. As soon as the inhaler came 
Fever, and Whooping Cough. she began using it, and after a few inhalations the asthma 

ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not returned. She 

has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 


WJ io} @) '@) T a " 4 and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars 


in search of relief, purchasing everything we saw adver- 


s r tised. When you consider all this, I think it is the most 
af Pa remarkable thing that once using the inhaler should re- 
1 § move the trouble entirely. 

a 


“DRI-AYR " Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) GEorGE W. Honey. 


ey 


Hyomei is a purely. vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory 
organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after permeat- 
ing the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 

It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives im- 
mediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing instantly, 
clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00 (consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, 
beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomeli, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you are sill skeptical, send me 
your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. R. T. BOOTH, 

Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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IF You WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS A LETTER OR POSTAL CARD TO 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 
P. O. Box 463, Washington, D. C. 


Honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served ninety days or over, in the late war 
are entitled, if now partially or wholly disabled for ordinary manual labor, whether disability 
‘was caused by service or not, and regardless of their pecuniary circumstances. 

WIDOWS of such soldiers and sailors are entitled (if not remarried) whether soldier’s death 
was due to army service or not, if now dependent upon their own labor for support. Widows 
not dependent on their own labor are entitled if the soldier’s death was due to service. 

ILDREN are entitled (if under sixteen years) in almost all cases where there was no 
widow, or she has since died or remarried. 

PARENTS are entitled if soldier left neither widow nor child, provided soldier dled in 
service, or from effects of service, and they are now dependent upon their own labor for 
support. It makes no difference whether soldier served or died in late war or in regular army or 
navy. 

Soldiers of the late war, pensioned under one law, may apply for higher rates under 
other laws, without losing any rights. 

Thousands of soldiers drawing from $2 to $10 per month under the old law are entitled to 
higher rates under new law, not only on account of disabilities for which now pensioned, 
but also for others, whether due to service or not. 

Soldiers and sailors disabled in line of duty in regular army or navy since the war are also 
entitled, whether discharged for disability or not. 

Survivors. and their widows, of the Black Hawk, Creek, Cherokee and Seminole or 
Florida Indian Wars of 1832 to 1842, are entitled under a recent act. 

Mexican War Soldiers and their widows also entitled, if sixty-two years of age or dis- 
abled or dependent. : 

. Old claims completed and settlement obtained, whether pension has been granted under later 
aws or not. 

Rejected claims reopened and settlement secured, if rejection improper or illegal. 

Certificates of service and discharge obtained for soldiefs and sailors of the late war who 
have lost their original papers. 

Send for laws and information. No charge for advice. No fee unless successful. Address, 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Atterney, 
P. O. BOX 463, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio 4. 
Railroad 


—- BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


and protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 
ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


Zz ~ ye g Nev York, Cincinnati 
St, Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN | 


Palace Sleeping 
Cars 


Running Through with- 
out Change. 
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Wh Wf ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 
BETWEEN THE EAST 
Ss 
NS ae AND WEST 


P, Nag oy “RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


pe PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 

i Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E, Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

11 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


R. B. CAMPBELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Standish of Standish. 
A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of “A Nameless Nobleman,”’ etc. 
With 20 exquisite full-page photogravure 
illustrations by Frank T: Merrill. 2 vols, 
12mo, tastefully bound, $5.00. 


The Works of John Burroughs. 
New Riverside Edition. With several por- 
traits of Burroughs and engraved title pages. 
Printed from entirely new type, on paper of 
the best quality, and bound in a style com- 
bining simplicity and elegance. In 9g vols. 
16mo. $13.50 et, the set. (Sold only in sets.) 


Mrs. Jameson's Works on Art. 
Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 
Legends of the Madonna. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders.. 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 
Edited by Miss EsTeELLe M. Hur, with a 
memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. 5 vols., 
octavo, bound in simple but artistic style. | 
Each volume contains nearly 100 illustra- 
tions, selected from the works of great mas- | 
ters. $3.00 a volume; $15.00 the set. 





A Victorian Anthology. 
Selections illustrating the Editor’s. critica 
review of British poetry in the reign of Vic 
teria [‘* Victorian Poets’’]. Selected and 


edited by E. C. STEDMAN. With brief bi-| 
ographies of the authors quoted, a fine fron- | 
tispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a 
vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
Abbey.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in attrac- 
tive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half 
calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. 


Robert Browning. 





Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. New 
Cambridge Edition. ‘A wonderful piece of | 
book-making, printed from clear type, on | 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With | 
Biographical and Sketch Notes, Indexes, a | 
fine new portrait and vignette of Asolo. | 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt | 
top, $5.00; tree calf, or full levant, $7.00. | 

j 


Oliver’ Wendell Holmes. am 
Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edi- | 


tion. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions | 
of LONGFELLOW and WHITTIER. With Bio- 


NEW FICTION. 


A Gentleman Vagabond and Some 
Others. . 
By F. HopKINsSON SMITH, author of “ Col- 
onel Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
“« Everything that Hopkinson Smith writes in the guise 
of fiction is well worth reading, because of the author’s 
originality in the conception of character, his alert and 
sagacious yet mellow sense of humor, and his ready ap- 
— of dramatic effects. ‘A Gentleman Vaga- 
nd and Some Others’ manifests all of these qualities.”’ 


| —Boston Beacon, 


A Singular Life. 


By ELizaABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
‘“ The Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
“It is not the mere story that makes ‘A Singular 


| Life’ so interesting, but rather the manner of its telling 


and the richness of detail Mrs. Ward has found in the 
simple New England life of a hill village and a coast 


| town. The book abounds in sketches of character, some 


of the lowest types, and touching all grades of society 
possible in that environment. These are all remarkably 
good, The descriptive passages are lucid and powerful 
and the play of humor is delightful. . . . This very read- 
able story is fresh, bright, graphic, deeply pathetic, 
eloquent, powerful.”’-—New Vork Times. 


The Life of Nancy. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “A 
Native of Winby,” etc. 16mo, $1 25. 
“« Miss Jewett’s art is of that perfect sort which leaves 


| the reader with a sense of complete satisfaction, at the 
| Sametime that it defies description by its very simplicity.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Village Watch-Tower. 
By Mrs. WiccIN, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
“Dainty and excellent work. . . . For directness, 
simplicity, and charm we think Mrs. Wiggin inimitable.’ 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


| Clarence. 


A Novel. By Bret Harte. -16mo, $1.25. 


** A story of thrilling interest... . We have a wonder- 


| ful picture of the capital during the war, and a portrait 
| of Lincoln that will serve better than a dozen biographies 


to make the great President's figure familiar to future 
nerations, But in whatever scene we move , . . we 
ave an abiding sense of the consummate grace and skill 
—- Mr. Harte does his work,” —Z7he Speaker, 
ndon, 


The Wise Woman. 
By Ciara Louisk BURNHAM, author of 


“ Sweet Clover,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘It is a delightful story, full of dramatic incident 
bright dialogue, and as a love story the dénouement is all 
that could be asked for. ‘The novel is one that carries its 
moral with it, It teaches the flimsiness and injustice, 
too, of the artificialities of modern society, and how a 
little courage and tact on the part of those who lead can 


graphical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel | sweep them away.”—Boston Advertiser, 


Portrait, and engraved title. Crown 8vo, | 
gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree.calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Last Poems of James. Russell Lowell. | 
With a fine New Portrait and rubricated title 
and initials. Printed in artistic style, and 
exquisitely bound in polished buckram. 


12mo, $1.25. 7 t 


The Comin: 


of Theodora. 
By Exiza ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winter- 
borough,” “When Molly Was Six,” etc. 
$1.25. 
-“‘ She understands New England village life to a nicety, 
and her characters, in their naturalness and simplicity of 
epiction, are delightfully human.’’— Boston Beacon. 
“The story is admirabl told, with a quiet humor that 
is delicious.’’—Lenden Chronicle. 


* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN’ & CO., Boston. 
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“STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care expressly for family use, and are so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease that no family should be 
without them. They consist of 


JAYNE'S EXPECTORANT, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and 
all Lung and Throat Affections. It may be depended on to promote cures 
by facilitating expectoration, and allaying inflammation. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE. ‘here is no better Tonto for Adults or 
Children, and it is especially useful in all cases of Disordered Digestion. 
For General Debility, Dyspepsia and Sour Stomach, it is a certain cura- 
tive, and for Worms and Intermittent Fevers of Children it is an old-time 


remedy. 
JA YNE’S- CARMINA TIVE BALSAM, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, 


Colics, Cramps, Cholera, ete. It is a certain cure for Diarrhoea, Cholera 
Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


JAYNE’S SPECIFIC FOR TAPE-WORM is a sure destroyer of this trouble- 


some parasite, and usually drives it from the body in two or three hours. 


JAYNE’S ALTERATIVE is the surest medicine for Purifying the Blood, and 
of established efficacy for curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Epilepsy, Salt 
Rheum, and all Diseases of the Skin and Bones. 


JAYNE’S LINIMENT, or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in 
the Bones or Muscles, helpful in Rheumatism or Neuralgia, and useful 


in all cases where an external application is appropriate. 


JAYNE'’S SANATIVE PILLS, small size, sugar-coated, a mild Aperient or 
active Purgative, according to dose, and an effective remedy for all Bilious 


Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


JAYNE’S HAIR TONIC, for the Preservation, Beautifying, Growth, and 
Restoration of the Hair. It is a pleasant dressing for the Hair, and a 


useful toilet article. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician cannot be 
readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of great service. The Direc- 
tions which accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily under- 
stood ‘by all, and in addition Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to 
Health, to be had gratis of all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a 
Catalogue of Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with alivice as to the proper remedies to be used. 


All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold 
by Druggists everywhere. 
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THE 


North American Review 


ALWAYS CONTAINS 
The Right Topics, 
By the Right Men, 
At the Right Time. 


THE TOPICS are always those which are uppermost in the public mind,—in 
religion, morals, politics, science, literature, business, finance, industrial 
economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.; in short, all subjects on which 
Americans require and desire to be informed. No magazine follows so closely 
JSrom month to month the course of public interest. All subjects are treated of 
impartially on both sides. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom the 
world looks for the most authoritative statements on the subjects of the day. 
No other periodical can point to such a succession of brilliant writers. 


THE TIME when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the very 
time when the subjects are in the public mind. 


Among special features of extraordinary importance which the NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW has in preparation for 1896 is a series of articles by the 


"WE. GLADSTONE 
ON 


THE FUTURE STATE, 


and the condition of man in it. 


The series will begin in the January number. 


TYPICAL EXTRACTS from the VERDICT OF THE PRESS: 


Ahead of any magazine this country bes hasever| ‘Cannot be ignored by the reader who kee! 
ae in the juporenes of the topics ussed | along with current discussion.”—Jnd: indianapolis 
and the eminence of its oe ceeinn aon Journal. 

Argus. “Continues to grow in interest. Its discus- 


“No othe’ , 2 ine in the world so fully | sions of topics resent concern are marked 
and nt ee the opinions of the ‘eading by ability of the highest order, by od most emi- 
thinkers on on all questions of public | nent representatives on both sides o—~4 chosen 
eet bolton to expound their theories.”— St. (Minn.) 
In its eee Sa current topics by distin- | @/obde. 
guished writers, it has no rival inthe country.| ‘Numbers among its ae a ape list of 
—Dubuque Herald. ierary and ee Sac a in the soneiees. 
” world than an er 
‘abate a abreast of the world.”—Spring- periodl att a he, Kina. It should and & pince 
. Nog only the oldest, but the best, of our Re- every heane® —~Eilendale (N. D.) Leader. 
views.” —Rochester Post- Express. “This Review is alive, and could almost be 
* Thee is no other magazine that approaches | described as a PReview.”—The Christian Advo- 
it."—N. Y. Sun. cate, N. Y. 


Published Monthly. 50 Cente a Copy. $5.00 a Year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





How it looks, 


to the women who- wash with Pearline (=, zitt), 
when they see a woman washing in the old- fashioned 
way with soap—rubbing the “clothes to pieces, 


rubbing away her strength, wearing herself out 


over the washboard! To these Pearline women, 
fresh from easy washing, she seems to ‘‘ wear 
a fool’s cap unawares.” Everything's in favor 
of Pearline (,,"%.,)—easier work, quicker 

= work, better work, safety, economy. 
There’s not one thing against it 

x What’s the use of washing in the 
hardest “= te it costs more 

money ? James Pyle, New York. 


Vi023 Dearline 


poserve Fund Life Ae 


yw? B. B. HARPER, Founder. 
we HOME OFFICE, 


Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 
Abstract from Report. 


Having thus reviewed the situation, I may safely 
conclude by sayin _— the Mutual Reserve's Assess- 
ments have been legally made, and that the recent 
advance is equitable and just to all parties con- 
cerned. Policy-holders should read carefully the 
whole of the notice of the August Assessment, and 
the conditions in their individual contracts as to 

ents. The association is solvent. The policy- 
Elaen who do not acquiesce in and commend the 
reapportionment of rates are relatively few in num- 
ber, and they ee the aged, who do not realize 
the advantage they have hitherto enjoyed. 

‘ ery aia.” yous: 
. F. HARVEY, Actuary, 

Aug. 31, 1895. a Dept. State of Missouri. 


1881, THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS, 1895. 


New Business Received in 1894, over 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, exceeds... 
EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN, in its ney 
Department, in every aon City, and Laate ~ 
—— successful business men, who will 
e Mutual peuere the very best t Assoclatio tion 
they a work 
Correspondence with the Senb Office invited. 


fonts pelacemies F. A. BURNHAN, President. 











BE HAD 
“FOR NOTHIN G; 


but things of cial value are cheaper in some places than others—every- 
thing ao upon the conditions. 

Life Insufance is worth all it costs only when the cost is controlled 
by intelligence, integrity, and mutuality of interest, for then it costs least ! 

Look at one form of insurance: 

If you pay $50 per year for 20 years, you will get $1000 at the end of 
that time, meanwhile having your life insured. The Insurance has there- 
fore cost the interest on your premiums. Not a bad thing in the most 
unfavorable phase. 

But suppose, what has been true time and again in the PENN 
MUTUAL, that your net ‘payments averaged $37.50 per year, or a total 
of $750 in exchange for the g1000 you receive. Here is insurance and 
interest too ! 

Suppose, again, you are indifferent whether you pay $37.50 or $50 
per year, and choosing the latter, allow your over-payments to accumu- 
late through the whole period. This would probably net you $1658. 

Better look the matter up. A company stands ready to gratify your 
curiosity and your needs—either or both. Address the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER®::: 


A SOLVENT FOR STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


. Dr. B. J. Weistling, of Middletown, Pa., states: 
“Experience in its use in Stone in the Bladder, in my own person, enables me to attest the 4 
lad, After having been sub- 4 


THIA WATER jected to sufferings, te. canno 
a Jj to sufferings, the intensity of which te 
e 


be described, | have, —s uence of the water, an ounce of Calculi (Uric Acid), some ¢ 
which uch as four affo inex roe relief and leavi meina®é 


of 
condition comparative ease nel fon ows m one occas! I passed thirty-five 
olen N uclel indicates unmistakably, I think, that they ¢ 
nie 


ea 
es of one — e action of the water, 
ciaree anced period Period of Tite (r (Iam aren ee he 
t of, ee the ¢ 


tegration. A 
) monthsof age), andin my feeble sapel I health asw por en non ‘was not to be tho 
5 water seems to have apcomplished all cnet aaen ‘one peration, if successfal, al, eouid ave done.” 


The above plate ts Bien & photigreph, eee Cae ne ee 


. This Water is for sale lig) oF in casos ofone dozen half-callon bottles $5.00 £o.b. 7 
j at weumnast Soscriptl ive pamphiets sent to any ad 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Spetslate Va. 





ir to HERE 
EVERY vA 


SRE COTTOLENE always has Srede«mark-—<sieer’s head in 
every tin. Made only by THe N. K. FArRBANK COMPANY, Chicago,.St. Loulé, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. ; 
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